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‘The Outlook. 


The speeches at the New England dinner, to 
which we were able only to make the briefest 
reference in our last issue, were of much more 
than ordinary significance. Secretary Sherman’s 
remarks were significant not only because they 
gave a hardly-needed assurance from him of the 
purpose of the Administration to carry out the 
redemption of the notes of the United States in 
coin, and a scarcely needed exhortation to the 
* business men of the city to co-operate with the 
Government in doing so, but also because they 
indicated his own opinion that the greenbacks 
ought not to be retired, but to be kept in circula- 
tion as the notes of the Bank of England and 
serving a similar purpose. Tointrust an immense 
banking business to an absolute democracy is to 
test its powers of self-restraint and its wisdom to 
the utmost; but the events of the past two years 
indicate that the American people are not unequal 
to the test. The Secretary’s appeal to the busi- 
ness wen of New York, which we give below, finds 
a prompt and hearty response in the expressions 
on another page of this issue: 

‘* And now, while all these favoring circumstances con- 
cur, it only remains for the business men of this country, 
and especially of this city, to make the process of resump- 
tion easy andsure. Youcandoit. You can do it readily. 
And each of you ought to take pride in contributing to 
this result. It ought to be, among you who measure the 
reproductions of the continent, and who control the great 
marts of trade—it ought to be with you a reproach if any 
man among you does anything to disturb the certainty of 
this onward advance of resumption. As I know that time 
is fleeting, and that it is always difficult to make short 
speeches, I will only say to you, in conclusion, that all the 
powers of the Executive branch of this Government will 
be exercised to their fullest extent, not only to bring about 
resumption, but to maintain resumption. It is for you to 
say whether it shall not be the beginning of an advancing 
and hopeful prosperity, in which our country, which has 
so rapidly grown in the short period of its life to be one of 
the greatest nations of the world, may become without 
peer or rival among all the nations of modern time.” 

Secretary Evarts’s address was a brief but effec- 
tive plea fora free commerce, following out the 
line indicated in the able State paper of which we 


INSURANCE NOTES..........-. 15° 


gave some account last week. The pith of his 
speech was in the following paragraph: 


* But, gentlemen, we must not wait here, standing as 
on one leg and then on the other, thinking which foot we 
shall put foremost in our progress to that harvest field. If 
we wish to build ships, let us build them; if we wish to buy 
ships, let us buy them. If we wish to sell raw material, 
let us sell it; if we wish to sell the products of industry, let 
us sell them. But let us understand that none of these 
great, processes are to be carried through by or in our 
generation, except by the same enterprise, the same cour- 
age, the same self-denial which made out of the poor, poor 
outcasts from the Old World the great men that we now 
have.”’ 
This means the abolition of the present repressive 
navigation laws, and needs only one additional 
sentence to make a complete platform: ‘‘If we 
wish to buy products, let us buy them.” Bat it is 
doubtful whether Secretary Evarts believes in 
liberty to buy as well as to sell. 


After a prolonged discussion turning on the nice 
legal question of the difference between ‘‘ said” 
and ‘‘such” in an appropriation act, the authori- 
ties at Washington have decided that the Senate 
need not go to the House for a new appropriation 
for the Teller Committee to enable it to investi- 
gate the frauds in South Carolina and Louisiana 
and the bulldozing in New York and Massachu- 
setts. Considering the President’s constitutional 
caution, amounting almost to timidity, the dog- 
matic declarations in the House debate and some 
Democratic organs, that he had no other authority 
for asserting that the Southern elections were not 
free than newspaper reports, were extraordinarily 
presumptuous; and no one will be either surprised 
or disappointed, except the assailants, that the Pres- 
ident is prepared to answer the demand for infor- 
mation by sending to Congress a batch of official 
documénts fully jastifying all that he mildly im- 
plied. Apparently the impending investigations 
are about to let in on some Southern elections a 
good deal ofgpat *‘ white light of eviticism” for 
which one of our coarespondents rec alled. 
Some extracts {r¥m this | pub- 
lished in the daily papers; they si nfirm 
the statements recently made in the columns of 
the Christian Union by Secretary Sherman. 


A very important decision bas been rendered by 
the U. S. Supreme Court, four of the Justices, 
including the Chief Justice, dissenting; the corol- 
laries of this decision it is not easy to foresee. A 
State law of 1838 provided that the notes of the 
Bank of Tennessee should be receivable for taxes; 
an amendment to the constitution, adopted at 
the close of the civil war, provided that notes 
issued during the supremacy of the Confederacy 
should be regarded as null and void, from the 
presumption that they were issued in aid of the 
rebellion. The tax collector acccordingly refused 
to receive them and was sued by one of the tax- 
payers to compel their reception, on the ground 
that the amendment to the State constitution was 
itself null and void as against the constitation of 
the U. 8.. because it impaired the obligation of 
an existing contract, that of the State to receive 
the money for taxes. The Supreme Court so 
holds, on the ground that the State of Tennessee 
was never in fact out of the Union; and all its 
acts are valid except as they are expressly shown 
to have beerrin explicit violation of the laws or 
constitution of the United States. The effect of 
this decision is to legalize, or rather to recognize 
as legal all the acts of the Confederate States 
during the four years of the Confederacy, except 
as they are shown to have been in direct aid of 
the war against the Union, or otherwise beyond 


the powers of a sovereign State. Incidentally it 
at least raises the question whether all the State 
bonds issued during that time are not binding on 
the States, except as the bonds were issued ex- 
pressly for the purpose of resisting the supreme 
authority of the nation. 


Apparently the Afghan war is drawing to its 


close. The Ameer has disappeared, but whether he: 


has withdrawn to organize a stubborn but helpless 
resistance, or to inaugurate a useless guerrilla 
warfare, or has abandoned bis country altogether, 
and is making his way to Russia well equipped 
with rupees, is a point as to which rumoris not 
certain; and he has not officially communicated 
his designs. His son Yakhoob Khan has surren- 
dered to the British forces at Jelabad, and will 
probably be recognized’ by the British in his 
father’s place as a fair price for bringing in with 
him some Afghan followers and a color of Afghan 
sanction for English authority. Gen. Roberts has 
formally announced to the inhabitants of the 
occupied territory that the authority of the Ameer 
has passed away forever, and that they are bence- 
forth subjects of the Empress of India. This 
indicates that Afghanistan is to become a depend- 
ency of British India. Naboth has run away, and 
Ahab has the vineyard. 


Is there any justification in morals for this 
Afghanistan war? In the current number of the 
“Nineteenth Century,” Sir Henry C. Rawlinson, 
who very jastly charact: rizes himself as an ‘‘ old 


so-called Russo-phobist,” bas an article on the war, _ 


which, next to Lord Beaconsfield’s frankly eyn- 
ical speech in Parliament, affords the best defense 
which its advocates can furnish. The story is 


briefly that the Ameer of Afghanistan for years en-. 
deavored to cement a friendly alliance with Great 


Britain; his overtures were treated sometimes with 
decorous refusal, more often with contemptuous 
neglect, which finally succeeded in convincing 
him that Great Britain was fully capable of mak- 
ing use of him for a time, to further her own 
interests, only at the last to leave him in the 
lurch. When this state of mind had been sedu- 
lously cultivated and carefully made chronic, 
Great Britain changed her rulers and therewith 
her methods, abandoned the laissez-faire policy, 
and coolly requested Shere Ali to give her abso- 
lute control of his foreign policy. He declined. 
Russia, or to speak more accurately, some Rus- 
sians, were considering a scheme for threatening 
Enogland’s Indian border, at the time when war 
between Russia and England was imminent; a 
scheme the execution of which was certainly 
never attempted, and which was probably ‘“‘found 
to be altogether beyond ‘ Russia’s resources.” 
Whereupon, by way of quieting Shere Ali’s ex- 
traordinary suspi¢ions, and convincing other In- 
dian princes of the general justice and equity of 
her rule, Great Britain commenced this invasion, 
which even Gen. Rawlinson concedes was without 
justification ‘‘ according to the international law 
of the West.” Not even Mr. Gladstone’s eloquent 
but fruitless appeal presents so strong an indict- 
ment against Great Britain’s treatment of the 
neighbor whose only crime was her unfortunate 
proximity to a Christian empire as this extraor- 
dinary defense. 


the border had an evil eye on it. 


The world moves even at Rome. Pope Pius IX. 
excommunicated Victor Emanuel; the present 
Pope authorizes commemorative services in honor 


|of his death, But then Rome is not the only 


Ahab has taken Naboth’s vine: 
yard because he imagined that Jehosaphat across 
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* ease, both Reds and Roman Catholics are in favor 


_ any patriotism in the leaders of the Republican 
\ party they must desire to make the voice of reason 
‘heard by the Southern people. 


| party at all desirable to carry the next Presidential 


_ religiously to the Vatican. The inbabitants are 


tréaty relations with Japan. 


snow-fall for thirty years. 


suffrage.” 
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church that excommunicates men while they are 
living and canonizes them when they are dead. 
lt is to the credit of the present Pope that he is 
not prevented from honoring the memory of the 
king beeause his predeeessor excommunicated the 
man. 


Herzegovina and Bosnia having been given over 
politically to Austria are about to be handed over 


of course generally of the Greek Church; but all 
Greeks are pagans to the Vatican, which is accord- 
ingly arranging a Catholic hierarchy for the relig- 
ious edification of those countries. Curiously, its 
interests make it at the same time in Italy an ad- 
vocate of universal suffrage. The recent cabinet 
crisis in Italy depended on the question whether 
the suffrage should be given to every citizen who 
can read and write. So far as we can judge the 
present cabinet is a temporary one, without policy 
on this issue, therefore certain to bé without per- 
manert existence: Though such an extension of 
the sufffage may, and the London ‘‘ Spectator” 
thinks will immediately increase the power of the 
Reds, and ultimately of the priesthood, there is 
no so sure method of counteracting all that is 
dangerous in both as universal suffrage coupled 
with universal education. If, as appears to be the 


of it, it is sure to come; no middle party can long 
resist it, in the vain hope to transfer the commun- 
ity from winter to spring without involving any 
mud. 


A new treaty, concluded last July and ratified 
by the Senate Dec. 18th, is made public. It pro- 
vides that the right of the Japanese Government 
to adjust its customs, tariff and taxes and to 
regulate forejgn commerce in the open ports shall 
be recognized by the United States; that there 
shall be no discrimination aguinst the United 
States; that all export dutie® shall be abolished 
in Japan; that aJl claims by the Japanese Govern- 
ment for forefeitures or penalties for violations of 
the continuing provisions of existing treaties, and 
for violatious of the Japanese customs and com- 
mercial regulations, are to be sued for and collected 
in the Consular Courts of the United States; and 
that Japan shall control her own coasting trade. 
Two additional ports are to be opened. The 
treaty goes into effect on the ratification of a 
similar treaty with the other Powers now holding 


The ‘heavy snow-fall which for several days 
obstructed trains on the North Western Railroads, 
stopping traffic as far East as Buffalo, did not 
quite reach the Atlantic States. Only the edge of 
the storm touched us in New York City, but there 
was, curiously, almost contemporaneously a simi- 
lar snow-fall in Europe. In Scotland the trains 
were generally stopped; in some places the drifts 
are reported to have been twelve feet deep. In 
Switzerland and parts of France and Germany the 
storm was almost equally severe; the heaviest 


WANTED! SOME FREE SPEECH. 


HE President’s message contains one sentence 

that deserves to live: ‘‘The protection of 
liberty requires the maintenance in full vigor of the 
mauiy methods of free speech, free press and free 
It is incumbent on the Republican 
party to give the South an exhibition on the soil of 
the South of ‘‘the manly methods of free speech.” 
It is pure cowardice on the part of the Republican 
party to let the South becowe closed to free speech. 
Republican statesmen can go into every city in the 
South and secure respectful attention. If there is 


If there is any 
resolution and courage in them, like that of Mr. 
Garrison in the dark day of free speech at the 
North, they will say—‘‘ We will be heard.”’ 

If it seems to ,the statesmen of the Republican 


election then it is high time to make the only 
possible move tbat can secure that election. 
Freedom ought to, and might, carry half of the 
Southern stutes. The situation is not half so bad 
as it’ seems; it will yield to foresigtt and pluck. 
Within the next thirty days the Executive Com- 


keep free speech incessant in the South till its 
work is accomplished. The party is perishing for 
lack of leaders with scope and will. 

Messrs. Republican Congressmen, do not spend 
too much time over the frauds that have been com- 
mitted in the Southern States, but put in personal 
appearance on Southern ground and you cau shame 
fraud out intimetocome. That will be the better 
expenditure ofenergy. Now isthe time for action. 
If we let the South become sealed to ‘‘ free speech, 
free press and free suffrage” now, we shall be 
bound to a body of death therein that will be 
like Spain for the past one huudred and fifty 
years. 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men 

Which taken af the flood leads on to fortune.” 
We cannot suffer this tide td ebb much longer. 
A pound of courage by and by may be unavailing 
to secure what is now in the grasp of an ounce of 
bravery. The country is in danger of drifting 
toward the bayonet again unless we can secure 
free speech now. It is blindness, cowardice and 
desertion of duty to leave the South without a 
word uttered in it for its political redemption. Is 
the Republican party without a policy? Cannot 
it find one in ‘Free speech, free press, free suf- 
rage,” industry, education ? If it has no sympathy 
with these things then let it die. If it has, then 
let it dare something for them. 

There are men of power who have nothing to do. 
Why does not the Executive Committee of the 
party put them in the South and keep them there 
till every man in the South has heard something 
of light and liberty, good will andculture. There 
is money lying idle impatient to be used in paying 
the expenses of any man _who loves the nation 
and wants to deliver it from its perils. 


SHOPS FOR GAIN. 
CLIENT cannot always be justly held respon- 


we generally measure the character of the client 
by that of hisadvocate. The dramatic organs who 
have rushed to the defense of the modern drama 
from the vigorous epigrammutic indictment of 
Edwin Booth’s .etter really confirm and emphasize 
his accusation. Shops for gain? says the advo- 
cate; all trades and professicns are shops for gain. 
Hucksters? all men are hucksters; the only dif- 
ference is that some do a wholesale, others a re- 
tail, business. The whole world is nothing but a 
market-place; and all humanity, dramatists, wmer- 
chants, doctors, lawyers, artists, preachers, are 
marketmen. , 

Now, it is very true that there are hucksters in 
all ranks, and shops for gain in all professions. 
There are mercbants who trade only for the profit 
they make; doctors who practice only for pay; 
lawyers who plead only for their fees; artists who 
paint only togell; there are even preachers who 
count th mons nothing but a salaried series 
of lectures, aif churches that measure their pros- 
perity by their pew-rents. It is true, also, that 
every trade and profession must pay, or he that 
attempts it will cometoinsolvency. But it is not 
trae that money is to any true mar in any walk 
of life, either the object of bis work or the meas- 
ure of its value. The merchant who trades only 
for profit is a huckster, however large his trade; 
the doctor who practices only for pay is a quack, 
whatever skill he may bring to his office; the 
lawyer who adjusts his fidelity to his client by the 
fee which the client pays is in principle a petti- 
fogger; the artist who paints not to express truth 
and beauty but to sell his canvas is a Philistine; 
the editor who asks his subscription list what he 
may say in his editorial columns is a Behemian; 
and the preacher who brings to the pulpit only 
what he thinks the pews will pay for is in the di- 
rect succession of that apostle who sold his Master 
for thirty pieces of silver. There are hucksters 
in all professions; ‘the trouble with the theater is 
that, with a few notable exceptions, it is in tHe 
hands of hucksters; and the only defense its 
advocates can offer is the false ery, ‘‘ You’re 
another.” It may be a fair question whether the 
drama ever can be reformed; butit certainly never 
can be until it becomes, like other art, a medium 
for the expression of truth and beauty for its own 
sake. Like other art, we say; for, though a Wil- 


helmj or a Remeayi may insist on gooi compen- 
sation for his services, one needs only to look at 


mittee of the party ought to plan a campaign, and 


| his face when performing for the evidence that 


be plays to express himself, not, like the owner of 
the hurdy-gurdy, for the pennies he gathers at 
the end of the performance. 

And the reform of the stage, if reform there is 
to be, must come from within, not from witbout. 
To ask the Christian community to attend the 
modern drama as it is, in the expectution that a 
good audience will make a good play, is like ask- 
ing a congregation to crowd an empty cburch in 
order to make the perfunctory exhibitor of theo- 
logical anatomy an eloquent teacher of living 
truth; or requesting the inhabitants of Rome to 
move out into the Campagna in order to eradicate 
the malaria by living in the midst of it. The 
drama of the future, if it is any better than the 
drama of the past, will be made so, not by attend- 
ing it as it is to-day, nor yet by indiscriminating 


sible for all the utterances of his lawyer; but } 


denunciations of it and all its representatives as 
hopelessly and intrinsiggjly bad, and certainly not 
by indiscriminating def@hse of it, on the false as- 
-sertion that all professions are shops for gain, but 
by its elevation through the labors of the Mac- 
readys, Miss Cushmans and Edwin Booths of the 
stage, and by a public and hearty appreciation of 
their difficult position and thankless task. The 
drama occupies to-day much the position that the 
novel occupied toward the close of the last cen- 
tury. When Fielding and Smollett were the classic 
novelists, when ‘‘ Jack Shepard” and ‘‘ Dick Tur- 
pin” were the great modern romances, the novel 
was rightly placed under the ban of all Christian 
households. Since Walter Scott, and Charles 
Dickens, and William M. Thackeray, and George 
Eliot have proved that the novel can be wade a 
medium of moral instruction, and Miss Mulock 
and Edward Roe have demonstrated thut it can 
even be made a means of religious inspiration, the 
bull of excommunication has been taken off, and 
the reformed novel is everywhere welcomed. The 
drama needs a Walter Scott. At present there is 
one Edwin Booth; one McCulldch, one Jefferson; 
there are over a hundred traveling ‘‘ combina- 
tions,” which carry the modern drama of vulgar 
jokes and indecent exhibitions into every town 
large enough to furnish a hall, from Maine to 


New Orleans, and from the Hudson River towns 
to the cafions of Colorado. fo long as these 


‘*hucksters of immoral gimcracks” are the sole 
representatives of the modern theater to the coun- 
try districts, so long it will justly lie under the 
reprobation of all thoughtful people. 


THE ETERNAL GLORY. 


FATHER dying leaves to his child a pack- 

age, sealed, and inscribed, ‘‘ Not to be 
opened till you come of age.” The child often 
looks wonderingly on the sealed package; but he 
respects the father’s dying will, suffers the seal to 
keep the secret, and wonders what surprise is in 
store for him in the future. The heavenly Father _ 
gives to each one of his children such a package, 
labelled, ‘‘ The Eternal Glory: Not to be opened 
till you come of age.” Manya curious eye has 
gazed on the sealed package; many a curious im- | 
agination has ventured a guess at its secret con- 
tents, but they remain still unknown. A surprise 
is in store for us when school is over, and we 
graduate and enter into the true life of our eternal 
home. 

We are indeed afforded hints of the contents 
and character of this sealed package. We know 
that it contains for us most glorious rest. Suid 
a dying saint, after three-score years of life-battle 
with sin and temptation, ‘‘ In a few hours or days, 
at most, I shall be where I shall no longer wrestle 
with temptation.” It contains most glorious work. 
Now we are in the wilderness, in an earth cursed 
for our sakes, that brings forth thistle and thorn, 
and gives flower and fruit only in response to the 
sweat of the brow.’ Then we shall have passed 
the angel with the flaming sword, and be where 
thistle and thorn are unknown, and where fruit 
and flower will respond to the touch of human in- 
vitation. Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord ; they rest from their Jabors, but their 
works do follow them. We know that it contains 
most glorious companionships—the sweet com- 
panionship of children who have known no sin; 
the inspiring companionship of prophets and mar- 
tyrs who have fought valiantly against sin; the 
blessed companionship of saints who have been 
ransomed and redeemed from sin, and made their 


| before stained garments white in the blood of the 
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Lamb. We know that it contains glorious knowl- 
edge. Now we know in part, and prophesy in part ; 
then we shall know even as we are known ; 
now we see through a glass, darkly, then face to 
face. We know that it contains a passport toa 
glorious place prepared for us; and for each soul 
a special place and a special preparation, as for 
each a special love. We know that it contains a 
glorious crown. Grander by far than Goethe's 
crown of knowledge is Paul’s crown of righteous- 
ness; a crown of faith, knowledge, valor, temper- 
ance, patience, godliness, brotherly-kindness, 
love. 

And so we go on through our life, comforted in 
our troubles, strengthened in our trials and ele- 
vated in our joys by the wondering and expectant 
hope of that day of glad surprise when the sealed 
package shall be opened, and we shall knc w what 
the Lord hath prepared for them that love him. 


NOTES. 


—A number of writers of distinction in their re- 
spective spheres contribute to the discussion of im- 
portant themes in the present issue of the Christian 
Union. Several well-known bankers and business 
men, in response to a request of the editors, give our 
readers their judgment as to the probable results of 
resumption and its perma-ency. The outlook pre- 
sented by them—and they are all conservative men— 
is one full of hope for the future. Dr. Bacon’s plain 
narrative not only illustrates the nature of values, 
but also shows the student of affairs the secret of 
business success; as such it is well worth the careful 
pondering of all young meu—t.e., men who are not 
too old to learn from the experience of others. * Ber- 
liner” gives a graphic picture of Berlin during the 
recent reception of the Emperor, not only of the 
external pageantry but also of the suppressed feeling 
of the people, and incidentally discloses the excuse 
for the severe repressive measures of the Govern- 
meut, for which there would be no excuse in this 
country, Mr. Chadwick's true story respecting a 
Protestant church lottery indicates that we Protest- 
uits have some motes to pluck out of our own eyes 
betore, if we acton Christ's precepts, we are prepared 
to remove the beam from the eyes of our Roman 
Catholic brethren. Our Boston correspondent gives 
un account of a curious attempt to revive something 


very like the old Miracle Play of the middle ages in 
Boston. We confess to small faith in this sort of ob- 


ject teaching ; the endeavor to illustrate Scripture by 
making ita theme of either fiction or the drama has 
often been made but has never succeeded. Several 
correspondents make valuable suggestions; even 
those who believe most earnestly in. the doctrine of 
eternal punishment will agree with Mr. Merriam that 
it ought never ito be preached by thuse who do not 
earnestly believe in it; the perfunctory preaching of 
it bas done much to bring it into disrepute and to 
shadow it with general doubt. <A _ correspondent 
speaks of the Voices of the parable of the rich man 
und Lazarus in response to one who a few weeks ago 
spoke of the Silences of that paruble; while a second 
replies to, but really confirms the teaching of Dr. 
Bacon in a previous letter on the relations of the 
luborer and the capitalist. Mr. Beecher, in his ser- 
mon, treats of the conscious unity which a man may 
huve with God; anda paragraph in the Religious News 
columns outlines the gratifying progress which France 
is making towards Protestantism. 

—A sprightly little paragraph to the effect that in 
Wyoming Territory only women of the base sort vote 
has been going the rounds of the press long enough; 
now at last the truth has waked up, put on its boots 
and started in pursuit. The women are becoming 
every year more and more interested in the elections; 
their presence at the polls bas had the effect to purify 
them, driving away profanity and tobacco smoking; 
the women habitually scratch their tickets in the in- 
terest of good morals, and as a consequence the more 
moral candidates run ahead of their tickets; there is 
absolutely no inclination to go back to half a suffrage; 
women rarely run for office, but their presence on the 
juries is common and is claimed to be beneficial; so 
say several eye-witnesses, whose reports are appar- 
ently entitled to credence. All this does not prove 
that female suffrage is desirable in all communities; 
but it disposes of the alleged failure of the expen- 
ment in the only place where it has had a fair trial. 


—A respected correspondent puts some questions 
ov the financial problem in a letter printed in another 
column, to which we must give very bref replies, re- 
ferring our readers to the letter itself as one worthy 
of examination. In the nature of the case there 
never can be but one standard; if there is what is 
called a double standard it must be by makiug one 
couform to the other, 4. ¢., either by briuging the 


silver dollar up to the gold or reducing the gold | 


dollar, as our correspondent suggests, to the silver. 
Both gold and silver may be made legal tender, but 
in that case one will crowd the other out of use, un- 
less the two are kept of equal commercial value, The 
commercial vulue of the subsidiary ooins is a matter of 
«mall moment, inasmuch as they are not made legal! 
tender for any considerable amount; they are merely 


coins of convenience. At present the silver dollar is 
not by fifteen cents equal to the gold dollar; aoccord- 
ingly no one wants it, there bas been no considerable 
demand for it as coined, and it therefore remains in 
the Treasury vaults. Of course it passes current at 
par, but this is simply because the law compels us to 
take it. The trade dollar, which is commercially 
worth more, is often refused in trade. The silver 
dollar is not equal to the gold dollar, because its 
actual value is less, nor equal to the paper dollar be- 
cause its convenience is less. A law therefore mak- 
ing it legal tender to an unlimited amount is an 
attempt to make by law its value greater than it is 
in reality or in popular estimation. Our correspon- 
dent is mistaken in supposing that the banks refuse 
to take the silver dollar on deposit; they simply re- 
fuse to take a dollar commercially worth eighty-tive 
cents under an agreement to pay to the depositor at 
his option paper or geld worth one hundred cents. 
They will continue to take silver, but only on agree- 
ment to pay back the silver again whenever called for. 
—Does the “ Interior” really think that Solomon’s 
euggestion of medicinal] merriment is diabolical ? 


RESUMPTION. 


N the day on which this paper bears date the 
United States will again begin to pay its 
debts. It will, for the first time since 1862, give 
coin to any holder of its promissory notes who 
may prefer the metal to the promise. 

It would be claiming greater prophetic functions 
than we venture to assume to declare what will 
be the final outcome of this endeavor. ‘‘The 
days that are left to come are the wisest witnesses 
of the future.” Nevertheless, the success of this 
attempt to make the country’s credit as good as 
gold must depend upon the judgment of the 
country respecting its probabie success, 

There is one circumstance against success: the 
existence of a not inconsiderable party, with some 
leaders not burdened by scruples, whose wish for 
failure is unconcealed, and whose purpose to 
make a failure is openly avowed. There are 
many circumstances in favor of success: a Secre- 
tary of the Treasury who has proved hiwself a 
cautious and energetic financier, an Administra- 
tion thoroughly and a party fairly well united, 
the best wishes of the press and the pulpit—the 
two great educators—the co-operation of the lead- 
ing bankers, business men and great financial in- 
stitutions, and the instincts of the American 
people, wo, despite all subtle arguments, still 
believe that a promise to pay a dollar means that 
a dollar shall be paid. 

The real success of this attempt of a great na- 
tion, after sixteen years of suspension, to resume 
payment depends on the general confidence of its 
creditors and the geveral purpose of its constitu- 
ent elements. That our readers may judge for 
themse] ves what both the creditors anticipate and 
the debtors purpose, we give a considerable space 
of this week’s issue to the expressed opinions of 
leading men in different professions, who have 
written with perfect freedom at our request, and 
whose independent judgments remarkably concur. 
In the following array of opinions will be found 
those of Hon. Judge Noah Davis, representing 
the judiciary; Messrs. Booth, Buell, Coe, Jesup, 
Palmer and Thompson, representing. the banks 
and banking interests; F. 8S. Winston, represent- 
ing insurance, as also does Prest. Buell; Post- 
master James, representing, as no one can better 
thau the postmaster of a great city, public senti- 
ment at large; and Messrs. Wm. E. Dodge, A. 8. 
Barnes, H. K. Thurber, W. R. Mitchell, and Wm. 
M. Halsted, each representing an important de- 
partment in the commercial world. Each of 
these men has, in his own sphere, a national rep- 
utation; each is at the head of a successful busi- 
ness; each has been not only a practical student 
but a practical manager of affairs; and euch is 
known as a man of cautious and conservative 
character. These letters, given in response to the 
request of the Christian Union, may be fairly re- 
garded as New York’s reply to Secretary Sher- 
man’s appeal: ‘It is for you to say whether it 
(resumption) shall not be the beginning of an ad- 
vancing and hopeful prosperity.” 


[From A. 8. Barnes, Esq.] 
New YORK, Dec. 30, 1878. 
Editors of the Christian Union ; 

THE resumption of specie payments is the theme upon 
which our bankers and moneyed men have occupied their 
best thoughts. Congress and State Legislatures have 
brought forward various bills bearing upon this sybject. 
Since Congress passed a bill, signed by the President, au- 


thorizing the resumption of specie payments on the first of 
January, 1879, strenuous efforts have been made by a cer- 
tain faction to repeal that bill, on the ground that the 
country was not prepared for such a shock, and that 
disastrous results would follow. In the meantime, gold 
and greenbacks have steadily approached each other in 
value until they have fairly touched on a common level, 
so that in these ‘‘ Christmas days” we can go to our banks 
and call for the yellow metal in exchange for greenbacks. 
Thanks to Secretary Sherman for the firm hand in which 
he has held the delicate sinews of our currency, and the 
stout heart with which he has resisted the counter influence 
of sofs money and its flattering promises, we all rejoice 
with him io the realization of practical resumption before 
the day appointed arrives. 

The permaneacy of this long-wished-for accomplishment 
depends mainly, in my judgment, upon making our silver 
on a par with gold and paper by the revival of our fa- 
thers’ silver dollar, which shall be. worth exactly one hun- 

cents in gold. The exports of our country so far 
exceed our imports that foreign demand for our gold in 
any large amount cannot be feared. 

Our business men a:e ready to enter upon the new year 
with a gold basis for their merchandise and speedily ad- 
just themselves to this new order of things, with an earnest 
expectaticn that the channels of trade and commerce will 
open into new tributaries of wealth and prosperity; that 
labor will increase, and, while prices may not rule as high 
as in the days of inflation, each man with his family may 
live in just as good a house at lower rent, his table as 
bountifully spread at smaller cost, and his children 
clothed and educated at less expense, even though his 
gains may not count up as rapidly as in former days. 
If virtue and honesty will take the place of vice and fraud, 
and religion and good morals be our standard bearer, this 
glorious country of ours will be filled witha people the 
most prosperous and happy in the world. The husband- 
man, the mechanic, and the merchant, the men of letters 
and science, all classes of men and women who depend 
upon their daily toil for support, will each find from their 
various avocations great cause of gratitude to the bounti- 
ful Giver of good for the peace and comfort they enjoy 
from the results of honest industry. A. 8. BARNES. 

[From Pres. W. A. Booth.] 
THIRD NATIONAL Bank, New YORK, : 


Dec. 30th 1878, 
Editors Christian Union : 

In answer to your inquiry in regard to the resumption 
of specie payments, I would say that there is every pros- 
pect of ite succcessful accomplishment on the 2d prox. and 
with but little financial friction. 

There is far less distrust among financial) men, in relation 
to resumption at this time. than there was the day previous 
to the resumpti_n in 1857, and I think there is now more 
confidence that specie payments may be continued than 
there was when the Banks resumed at that time. 

Yours truly, W. A. Boor. 


[From Pres. James Buell.]} 


IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ BANK, / 
New York, Dec. 30, 1878, 


Editors of the Christian Union: ; 
DEAR Srrs—I can see no reason at present imthe financial! 
horizon to defeat resumption. The Secretary has ample 
powers and ample means at his command, and best of all, 
the public mind is in unison with the object. The balance 
of trade is largely in our favor, and all the great staples 
of the country are lower, or as low as they were before the 
war, and in fact they have resumed, so to speak. . 
JaMES BUELL. 


[From Judge Noah Davis.) 


SUPREME COURT CHAMBERS, / 
New York, Dec. 30th, 1878. { 


Editors of the Christian Union : 


In the present state of things I see no reason to doubt 


that resumption will be an easy success. It takes place at 
a most auspicious period. The country is full of material 
wealth. The balance of foreign trade is greatly in our 
favor. In proportion to our population we buy less and 
sell more to other countries than ever before. Our na- 
tional debt is owned at home more largely than ever, and 
the bohds held abroad are rapidly gravitating towards 
home. Hereafter the gold interest is to be paid out mostly 
to our own people. Speculation is at the lowest ebb, and 
the depreciation of prices has already gone below the 
normal requirements of a gold basis. The people for the 
most part are prudent and economical beyond the prece- 
dents of the last twenty years. The government is well 


fortified by its large gold and silver reserves, and its 


finances are handled with remarkable skill. The banks 
look upon the approach of resumption with serenity, and 
some of them have boldly anticipated it. The idea that it 
is impossible has vanished from the popular mind, and 
confidence is rapidly taking its place even amongst those 
who have prophesied and apparently prayed far confusion 
and disaster. We have the safest paper currency any 
country ever had. The greenbacks have all the national 
resources behind them. The National bank notes are even 
more secure to the bill holder, because they are secured 
not only by the bonds of the government, with all the 
national resources behind them, but by the assets of the 
corporation that issues them and the personal liability of 
the stockholders. Our people have become so used to this 
currency and so unused to specie that the latter will be 
almost a nuisance in the quick exchanges of business. A 
hundred dollars in silver or a thousand in gold will bea 
worrisome burden gladly shifted to other shoulders when- 
ever currency can be got for it. It will not be surpris- 
ing to see greenbacks quoted at a premium over gold. 

But there are embarrassments, and perhaps dangerr. 
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attending resumption. The solving of the silver problem 
is one. If let alone, I believe it will take care of itself, for 
there will not be enough to do much mischief before the 
people will vote it a drug and let it sink of its own weight. 
The danger is in Congress. In this country we can stand 
‘bad laws if they are not constantly changing from bad to 
worse. If Congress were not in session and could not sit 
for a year there would be little danger or fear. As it is, 
an anxiety will oppress the business community, like the 
fear that haunts people who live next-neighbors to a luna- 
tic asylum. The country ought everywhere to unite in 
prayer to Congress to let things alone. The war on the 
National banks is anotiier danger. The object is to resus- 
citate State banks. They who recollect the reign of the 
wild-cat” and ‘“‘red-dog’’ currency of the past know 
what is likely to come to bill-holders when State banks are 
restored. Now nobody asks in what State a National bank 
is located. Every bill is the equal of every other of the 
same denomination. Even if the bank be broken the bill 
passes, for ‘‘Uncle Sam” takes care of it at Washington. 
Never yet, of all the millions issued to National banks 
which have broken or gone into liquidation, has a single 
dollar been presented and not redeemed. This safety and 
confidence must not be disturbed by rash and reckless 
theorists by whom the chances of inflation and speculation 
are rated higher than the security of the people. 

I believe an era of sound prosperity is before the coun- 
try, and all the sounder for its slow and gradual approach. 
Manufactures are fising—better things ate made; and, 
hereafter we make for ourselves, and shall not buy of others 
what we can make better. We are bound, also, to com- 
pete with the best abroad. Anda quarter of a century 
lhencs America will be the great free trade nation of the 
- world, and England, France and Germany will be shelter- 
ing themselves behind tariffs for protection. We have 
only to be inflexibly true to honest money, honest men and 
honest principles to make resumption successful and our 
future secure. DAavIs. 


[From Pres. Geo. 8. Coe.} 


THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, t 
YorK. Dec. 30, 1878. 3 


Editors of the Christian Union : 

Dear Srr—In reply to your inquiry whether in my 
opinion the resumption of coin payments on the first of 
January will succeed, and whether it will be permanent, I 
take pleasure in saying that resumption is already an ac- 
complished fact, and there seems to me no good reason 
why it should not permanently continue. The commercial 
conditions are in the highest gegree favorable, and the 
general situation, resources anc prospects of the country 
all unite in aiding the movement. There is also an earnest 
purpose on the part of banks and the community to co- 
operate with the Government in re-establishing the com- 
mercial standard of the world as well in home as in our 
foreign trade. 

It must be remembered, however, that the substitution 
‘of government debt, without interest, as a standard of 
value, wa; done only under pressure of civil war, in which 
the country adopted an expedient essentially at variance 
with all recognized financial principles; and in returning 
to the established measure, which the experience of the 
world for thousands of years has verified, it is expected 
that the war currency will gradually be withdrawn. Until 
then the last vestige of the great conflict will not have been 
removed, nor will the country be restored to the condition 
of real financial stability in which industry and enterprise 
will resume full activity, with the assurance of permanent 
continuance. All this I believe will naturally follow if 
financial affairs are allowed to work unfettered by legis- 
lation. Yours, etc., Gro. 8. CoE. 


[From W. E. Dodge, Esq.] 


PHELPS, DoDGE & Co.., 
CLIFF 8ST. BETWEEN JOHN & FULTON, 
New Dec. 28, 1878. 


To the Editors of the Christian Union: 

You ask my views in regard to specie paymeats, and if 
I have confidence in our ability to maintain them. 

I answer promptly, but without time at the moment to 
go into many details, that I have ful] faith in the success 
of resumption, and for the following reasons: 

ist. The country has been anticipating and preparing for 
it for the past two years, and we shall enter upon it with 
perfect ease and without any excitement. 

2d. There are but two parties on whom the burden of 
resuming and maintaining specie payments rests: the 
U. 8. Government and the National Banks: Indeed as a 
matter of fact, but one; as the United States hold Govern- 
ment Bonds as security for the National Bdok Currency, 
the former must and can protect all issues of National 
Banks, and the Treasurer of the United States has pro- 
vided a specie fund larger in proportion to the amount of 
paper in circulation than the aggregate which was held by 
the different banks all over the country before the war. 
And the confidence with which the present paper circula- 
tion of the Government and the National Banks is held by 
the people is far beyond anything ever known under the 
old State Bank system, when the country was flooded with 
paper of which the genera! public knew but little. 

3d. The long depression through which we have “been 
passing greatly facilitates and has paved the way for re- 
sumption. There has been a sifting—and settling—which 
to a large extent has purified the mercantile atmosphere; 
prices of all staple commodities and labor have been re- 
duced to the lowest point, and there is a growing con- 
fidence in the future. All of which will tend to sustain a 
sound specie basis. 

‘4th. The balence of trade has continued so lon#sin our 
favor, and the rapid improvements in all domestic manu- 
fatures have of late so changed our foreign relations, that 
we our imports and exports for a long time 
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to come will be such as to prevent heavy shipments of , 


specie to other countries. 

5th. If our banks will refuse to loan on specie, so as to 
render a corner in it-by speculators impossible, I have no 
doubt of the success of resumption, and as its result a 
general revival of confidence, with gradual but sure return 


tg prosperity. 
Very truly yours, Wu. E. Dopge. 


{From Wm. M. Halsted, Esq.] 

itors of the Christian Union: 

In answer to your ing of this morning, as to the 
effect of resumption roa general interests of the 
country, I would reply briefly. The tardy recognition 
by Congress of pledges made so long since is an assurance 
that the “moral law” is working up. The Government 
has never defaulted in any promises except as to redemp- 
tion of the ‘‘ legal tender note,” and its purpose, shown 
in the ‘‘ Resumption Law,” to be put in force January 
ist, should be accepted as a real effort to redeem its pledge 
—with the people—vitiated only by the enforced value 
put upon a “‘debased”’ coin. The country at large look 
upon this ‘‘resumption’’ act with thankfulness and encour- 
agement, and have full confidence that the Treasury will 
be able to continue specie payments indefinitely. Eventa- 
ally the recall of the 412-grain dollars, to be substi- 
tuted by a dollar Worth a dollar by a gold standard, will 
be demanded and enforced by the sovereign people. No 
important disturbance need be apprehended after January 
Ist; on the contrary, [ fully believe when the “ machinery 
is fully set in motion” that values will appreciate, new 
enterprises be entered upon, and the rebound of the sub- 
stantial] interests of the country will be rapid and strong. 

M. HAaLstep. 


{From Postmaster James.] 
Post-OFFICE, City, N. Y. 


c. 28th 1878. 
Editors of the Christian Union: 

DEAR Sirs: The fact that resumption has come of its 
own accord and without being forced or aided by law is 
the strongest proof of the wisdom of those who deemed it 
necessary to specify a time for its actual taking place. Its 
desirability is in my judgment a sound and straightfor- 
ward expression of the people‘in favor of honesty and in- 
tegrity in our financial system, and its practicability is 


already demonstrated by the adoption of gold payments 


in business circles during the past week. As to its effect 


upon the postal service, I can only judge that as resumption. 


will undoubtedly be beneficial to commerce and business 
of all kinds, thereby increasing the need for additional 


} postal facilities, the revenues of the postal department 


will be proportionately increased. 


Respectfully yours, T. L. JAMEs. 


[From W. R. Mitchell, Faq.) 


OFFICE OF W. R. MiTcHeLy & Co., | 
79 PARK PLACE, Dec. 27, 1878. 4 


To the Editors of the Christian Union: 

AFTER so many years of uncertainty in regard to our 
national finances among business men, it is not surprising 
that we should find some difference of opinion respecting 
the practicability of resumption and the possibility of main- 
taining it, but among dealers in merchandise everywhere 
there isa genera) rejoicing that we are once more to be 
able to conduct our business on a ‘‘ sound basis."’ The 
number of people who profess to believe that specie pay- 
ments cannot be continurd has grown “smal! by de- 
grees,’ and a man who would hoard his gold in anticipa- 
tion of a profit after another suspension would be thought 
a lunatic. Resumptiongis the one thing needed for a return 
to general prosperity and business activity, and it will 
not come any too soon. W. R. MITCHELL. 


{From Pres. F. A. Palmer.) 
NATIONAL BROADWAY BANK, / 
New YORK, Dec. 26, 1878, { 
To the Editors of the Christian Union: 

In reply to many inquiries as to the probable chances of 
the United States Treasury and the banks of this and other 
cities resuming and continuing specie payments on and after 
January 2d, 1879: from a long and varied experience in busi- 
ness in this city—for about fifty years—I think the business 
men of this and other cities fully agree upon the necessity of 
resuming specie payments, although disapproving of the 
passage of the resumption law so far in advance of the 
time that it should go into effect. A much greater amount 
of property has been lost to the citizens of these United 
States in the shrinkage of values of all real and personal 
property than the cost of suppressing the rebellion. ~The 
loss sustained by the owners of United States bonds can- 
not fall much short of 200,000,000 dollars, caused mostly 
by unnecessary fears that when resumption should take 
place values would be so uncertain that no person would 
buy them exceptat greatly reduced prices, Al) the varied 
interests will be greatly benefited by permanent species 
payments and I see no reason why such payments shall 
not continue, provided the Secretary of the Treasury ex- 
ercises the powers conferred upon him withoutany hin- 
drance on the part of Congress. 


Very respectfully yours, F, A. PALMER. 


{From Morris K. Jesup, Esq.} 


M. K. Jesup, Paton & Co.., 
UNION BUILDING, 52 WILLIAM 8T., 
New YorK, Dec. 26, 1878. { 


To the Editors of the Christian Union : 
Deak Sirs: You ask for my views as to the effect of re- 
sumption of specie payments on the country. I reply: 
First. The example to the ceuntry at large of honesty 
and fair dealing at Washington with its creditors must be 
very beneficial and stirring all over the land. That the 
promises of the nation are fulfilled and the public honor 


maintained are a source of congratulation more heartfelt 
among the people than victories of the army or havy. 

Second. Resumption brings into use on a parity all the 
money of the country, and makes a circulation larger than 
ever before, even in the most inflated and prosperous 
times. This should satisfy the inflationist as well as the 
lovers of sound currency. 

Third. Resumption does away with gold corners and 
gold gambling, and raises the legitimate business of the 
country beyond the reach of gold speculation. 

Fourth. Resumption restores confidence at home and 
abroad, so essential to and the forerunner of a revival of 
industry and trade. 

Fifth. The permarence of resumption depends a good 
deal on the economy and frugality of the people. It will 
be stable even on the large excess of paper money if the 
country does not become crazed again by inflated values 
and rush intb excessive importations. 

Confidence once restored in the minds of the people with 
a Government that means to and can keep its promises to 
pay there will be no demand for gold other than to make 
the necessary exchanges with other nations and the pay- 
ments necessary for interest. I believe the commence- 
ment of the new year will be the beginning of a new 
epoch in the commercial] history of the country, and that 
we shall see a sure and gradual recovery in all branches of 
industry. Morris K. JEsvup. 


{From Pres. John Thompson. |} 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK. " 
NEw Yorks, Dec. 27, 1878. 
Editors of the Christian Union : 


ON the subject of resumption I can say but a few words. 
I cannot doubt for a moment that the people are in favor 
of a specie basis for our currency and credits, and hence I 
fully believe ALL will join in the good work and make it 
an eminent success. We have three classes of legal tender 
currency—gold coin, the standard silver dollar, and green- 
backs. Legally, and for a legal tender, either is as good 
as the other; therefore nothing can be gained, in a busi- 
ness point of view, by discriminating against either class; 
but, in a financial point, much good will result by discrim- 
inating in favor of the greenbacks. 

I expressed some views a few days since, in a communi- 
cation to the daily papers, as follows: 

“ A successful resumption wi)! fix the eyes of the world on 
this country as the sou::dest, A&nancially, of all nations. A 
successful resumption will surely be followed by many years 
of prosperity. It must, then, be the duty, and should be the 
pride, of every bank, banker and capitalist to aid in the work 
before us. I presume bank managers and the people gener- 
ally will take a business view of their duty, which is simply 
this: Put gold in the Treasury faster than it goes out, so that 
the Treasury reserve will be increased from week to week 
and from month to month. As fast as the Sub-Treasury in 
this city redeems greenbacks, the banks should step forward 
with their gold and take out the full amount of sucb redemp 
tions. Banks in otber cities and country banks sbould by all 
mea: s desist from ordering gold sent to them for the paltry 
eclat of pretending to pay in gold. Let us secure good 
times by insuring a successful resumption; this will mark a 
glowing epoch in our financial history.” — 

Respectfully, 


[From H. K. Thurber, Esq. | 
Editors of the Christian Union : 

I HAVE no doubt that the resumption of specie payments 
has been in a measure discounted. Almost every thinking 
man has seen for the last year the great improvement 
in the credit of the government—enabling Secretary 
Sherman to float a four per cent. loan—the wonderful 
increase in our exports, and the great decrease in our im- 
ports. All this has shown that it was going to be an easy 
matter to resume specie payments, and our able Secretary 
of the Treasury was not the man to let so favorable an op- 
portunity pass. Therefore probably nine tenths of the peo- 
ple who had given any thought to the matter made up 
their minds that we would resume specie payments with- 
out a financial convulsion. Yet we shall all breathe’ freer 
if after January first and for a period of a few months 
everything moves along quietly. Then we shall begin to feel 
the full effects of being on a sound financial basis. The 
general belief that we have got to the end of the era of 
shrinkage will encourage the bold spirit, and gradually 
the timid capitalist will make up his mind that he can 
safely let some of his money go into legitimate business 
operations; the pulses of commerce will throb more freely, 
because instead of a steady shrinkage of values such as we 
have had for five years, that affected every class of people, 
there will now be a pause, then an improvement. All wil] 
charge wp their “‘ shrinkages”’ to profit and loss and forget 
about them; will begin to make money and loosen the 
purse strings. This extending through forty-five millions 
of people will make better times, and we shall al! be glad 


that we have “got out of the wilderness.” 
H. K. THURBER. 


[From Pres. F. 8. Winston.) 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO.. | 
New YORK. Dec. 28, 187%. ({ 


Editors of the Christian Union: 

You ask, What is the effect of resumption on life insur- 
ance ? 

To answer the question proposed intelligently, it is neces- 
sary to revert briefly to the financial condition of the 
country during the last fifteen years. Gold ceased to be 
used as a currency and became merchandise in 1862. A 
legalized paper currency ihen took its place. The natural 
result followed. Public and personal wants required large 
issues of paper currency by Government and National 
Banks to carry on the war and to supply capital for the 
business enterprises of the country. This paper currency 
rapidly depreciated, so that at one time it required two 
dollars and eighty-five cents in paper to purchase ane dol- 
lar in gold. Inflated prices for rea) estate, stocks and 
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other property based on the assumed value of the paper 
dollar were the logical results. 

Under this abnormal] condition of financial affairs the 
business of life insurance was carried on. Redundant 
currency stimulated business and largely increased it, and 
policies were issued in numbers and amounts beyond any 
former precedent. The volume of premiums received was 
greater than ever before, and, as a necessary consequence, 
the amounts to be invested to meet the claims which would 
arise from these policies were greater also. To carry on 
public enterprises and corporate and private business and 
speculations, new stocks were created and thrown on the 
market by cities and towns, and these securities, viewed 
through the distorted medium of popular prejudice, were 
deemed by many to be safe. Real estate advanced greatly, 
and paper cities of marvelous estimated value were cre- 
ated all over the land where only oats, peas, beans and 
barley grew before, and where oats, peas, beans, and bar- 
ley grow now. These stocks. as well as bonds and mort- 
gages on all sorts of real estate, multiplied with great 
rapidity, and were largely taken by the unwary. The 
spirit of speculation enveloped the public like an atmos- 
phere. Few were entirely unaffected by it, and those few 
were considered ‘‘ behind the times,” Believing that a 
collapse would follow inflation as surely as darkness does 
the light, these few did not deem it prudent to issue prom- 
ises to pay based upon securities of a speculative value, 
inasmuch as these promises must be redeemed in a few 
years upon ua specie basis. Knowing that just pride, hon- 
orable principle and intelligent desire for financial pros- 
perity on a sound basis would lead our Government and 
people to a strong effort for resumption of specie payments 
(which they would sooner or later accomplish), it became 
the duty of those who appreciated the situation to put their 
institutions in order by calling in or strengthening such 
securities as could not stand the test of a gold standard. 
To accomplish this during a time of business depression, 
while many were ill prepared to respond to calls for reduc- 
tion of loans or additional security, though an unpleasant, 
was a necessary, duty. 

It is hoped and believed that this strengthening process 
has been going forward with our sound life companies; 
and where this has been done, although some local losses 
may be sustained on property or stocks in special cases, 
they will not be sufficient to affect the future life or pros- 
perity of such companies. 

To show the magnitude of this successful effort to bring 
greenbacks up to a gold standard two facts may be 
noted. In December 1864, $50,000 in gold was sold at a 
premium of 241% per cent. The amount of premium 
realized was $120,875. Gold at that period had not at- 
tained its highest point. 

In December ‘878, the present month, $50,000 in gold 
was sold at \ of one per cent. premium, and the net 
gain realized was $46.87. The next day greenbacks were 
at par with gold and will doubtless so remain. 

1. Resumption has accomplished these great results. 
Anticipation of it led the trustees of our sound life institu- 
tions who were men of experience and discretion to resist 
as far as practicable the extravagant assumptions aid 
speculations of the era of inflation, and so to arrange their 
business and securities as to be ready for resumption when- 
ever it should come. 2. Resumption now finds such 
companies with assets worth par in gold or within an 
infinitesimal fraction of it, and fully able to meet all their 
obligations. 3. Resumption at this time, with general busi- 
ness reviving over the land, the people less in debt individu- 
ally than ever before, the country developing its productive 
capacity in agriculture and manufactures more extensively 
than atany other time and with the prospect that the 
balance of foreign trade will continue as now largely in 
its favor, secures to those who are free to take advantage 
of it such a period of sound and general prosperity as 
they have not hitherto enjoyed. , 

The masses of the people who now start anew in busi- 
ness with its possible perils need insurance to stimulate 
their enterprises, and should have it on the lowest terms on 
which it can be securely given them. The companies 
need these fresh members to replace those they have lost, 
not to enable them to meet existing obligations but to in- 
crease the gains of all members in future years. 

It is both curious and instructive to observe the eccen- 
tricities and extreme vacillations in the value of currency 
measured by gold at the different periods shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 

A policy due in 1861 for $10,000 was worth in gold $10,000 


That after so stormy a passage over the rough sea of 
financial experience for the past seventeen years we 
should now be in port, without having sustained serious 
damage, and fully able to sail on over the smooth waters 
which are before us—in :eturning confidence, increased 
business and a sound currency upon a specie standard— 
should be a source of sincere gratification to all interested 
in the great and beneficent institution of life’insurance. 

F. 8. WINSTON. 


THE NEW YEAR.—\1879. 
By REBECCA PEELEY REED. 


7 E of New England, proud and glad to claim 
Old Plymouth Rock our sacred legacy, 

Holding in reverent love each noble name 

That spared not tears or blood for liberty, 
Count it not strange from bond of churchly band 

Their vexed souls swung with quick and strong recoil, 
Or held with stern, uncompromising band 

O:d-land tradition from the new-found soil. 


And yet perchance old Plymouth Rock as grand 
Bares his rough breast to meet the eastern gale 
Though in his shadow, looking toward the land, 
Sheltered arbutus hears the wild sea wail. 
Surely our souls sould take from God's good hand 
All helps that time or circumstance afford, 
Maxing all seasons his blest preachers stand 
To speak their message for the gracious Lord. 


What if no heavenly band in words of light 
Hath writ the day the blessed Christ was born. 
Or when he stood in resurrection bright 
To greet sad Mary that glad Easter morn, 
And if we know not which the Friday drear 
The earth in darkness saw her Meater die: 
We yet do know that of the circling year 
One day records each anniversary ! 


Not the blind letter would we venerate 
That speaketh only to the outer ear, 
But in the silence of the spirit wait 
That when the Master speaks our souls may hear. 
So that as summer blooms and autumn fades, 
When happy days and sad recurrent rise, 
The memory of departed lights and shades 
Draw us more surely to the fadeless skies. 


Thus, as this New Year breaks, we, looking back 
They shadowy road we never more may tread, 
Would turn us hopeful toward the onward track 
And trust the Hand that hitherto hath led; 
Knowing, as every year his kingdom blest 
Nears the fulfillment of its majesty. 
Each child his special needs may safely rest 
With God, whose love is its own guaranty. 


A TRUE STORY. 


By THE Rev. JoHN W. CHADWICK. 
“ And pity ‘tis ‘tis true.” 


LIKE to have stories turn out well as much as 

anybody. I sympathize deeply with a little 
friend I have over in Paris, whose face I have 
never seen, who found a picture of Adam and 
Eve in her nurse's Bible, and so she wanted to 
know all about Adam and Eve. And so her 
mamma, after having brushed up her memory a 
little we will say, told her the story, ending it 
with the expulsion of Adam and Eve from the 
Garden of Eden and their forlorn condition on 
the wrong side of all its beauty and felicity. 
Whereupon my little friend, she is almost three 
years old, looked down for a moment very sadly 
and then up again very brightly and said, ‘‘ And 
then they both went into a large, beautiful room, 
full of bright red apples, and mo-0-0 snake, and 
ate a-a-ll they wanted.” 

But there are some stories that will not turn put 
well however much I want them to. And I have 
one of these which is, perhaps, worth telling. I 
will change the names of people and of places, but 
all the rest shall be almost literally true. What I 
am going to relate happened in Breuckelyn, an 
insular town separated from New Amsterdam by 
the river Oster. It was just upon the eve of 
Christmas that the Chureb of St. Judas, we will 
call it, held its annual fair for the benefit of its 
own missionary and charitable organizations. It 
was a very magnificent fair. There were all 
sorts of fancy work and necromancy doings. And 
Mrs. Christopher Sinclair, whose name, which 
means pure saint, is commonly regarded as a re- 
markable coincidence, was the life of the whole 
thing, as indeed she is of the Church of St. Judas 
upon all occasions. If the rectorisin need of a 
new surplice she heads the subscription, and selects 
the silk, and receives the congratulations on his 
magnificent appearance. In the responses her 
voice and the basso’s in the choir maintain a 
generous rivalry. And into this wonderful fair 
came Patrick Regan and his little daughter Nora. 
Why they came it would be hard to say. Perhaps 
they were out to look into the shop-windows 
bright with Christmas toys, or to smell the candy 
shops, and came to the place where the fair was 
and saw how bright it looked and heard the plea- 
sant buzz inside and so went in; Patrick for 
twenty-five cents and Nora for half price. It must 
be confessed that they were not dressed for the 
occasion. Patrick’s clothes were the worse for 
wear, and his hands were the worse for dirt; and 
the condition of little Nora was very similar. 
Her shoes were issuing manifest-toes (a very old 
joke), and between the top of her left stocking 


and the bottom of ber dress there was a sort of 
interregnu'n. But they were happy and uncon- 
scious. The tidies and the pin-cushions didn’t 
interest them so very much, but when they came 
upon the beautiful doll, Pieta, that was another 
matter. Mrs. Sinclair bad given her this lovely 
name. It was a doll for a man to fall in love 
with; much more a little girl. Her eyes were of 
the bluest and ber hair was of the goldenest and 
her velvet dress was trimmed with real lace, and 
she was going to be raffled for:, one hundred 
tickets; twenty-five cents each. Mrs. Sinclair said 
it was giving her away. She was worth fifty dol- 
lars if she was worth a cent. ‘‘ Oh father.” said 
little Nora, ‘‘ do buy a ticket.” Evidently Patrick 
Regan wes in good humor that night, for he took 
out bis thin and greasy pocket-book and out of it 
took two dimes and a five cent piece and put them 
down at the doll’s feet and said, ‘‘ I'll take a ticket, 
mum.” Perhaps the ticket-seller would have re- 
fused his money if she had thought he might 
possibly draw the doll, but her faith in Prov- 
idence was not so easily daunted. 

It seemed as if the tickets never would be all 
sold, and it may be that when the hundred were 
sold they put on some more. They do this some- 
times af fairs. Nora must have got very tired 
indeed, and Iam not sure but that she and Patrick 
had to go home and come aguin the next evening 
to see if she had drawn Pieta. And sure enough 
she had! The news went round among the people 
very quickly. The little girls in pink and blue 
sashes did the most to spreed it. At last it came 
to Mrs. Sinclair.. ‘‘ Isn’t it too bad,” another 
lady said to her, ‘‘that that dirty-looking Irish- 
man should have drawn that beautiful dot?” 
**Too bad!” said Mrs. Sinclair. ‘* Why, it’s out- 
rageous! It mustn’t be allowed! The idea! What 
appreciation would that child have of sucha doll? 
She’d spoil itin a week.” By this time she was face 
to face with Patrick and his little girl, whose face 
was shining like a door-plate in the sun on a Sat- 
urdvy morning. Then she began to show them 
how very absurd and even wrong it would be for 
them to claim the doll. Patrick couldn’t see it so 
clearly, and Nora couldn’t see anything for the 
big tears gathering in her eyes and making little 
crooked channels down her cheeks; stopping here 
and there for no particular reason and then start- 
ing off again in a great hurry. Patrick didn’t see 
why his money wasn’t as good as anybody's. ‘‘ He 
hadn’t given no trade dollar nor nothin’ o’ that 
sort.” But Mrs. Sinclair's manner was quite 
overpowering, and tke whole thing was so strange 
to Patrick that he quite lost his bearings, and so 
when Mrs. Sinclair took out the price of his 
ticket, a bright new quarter with the legend, ‘‘ In 
God we trust,” very sharp and clear on it, and 
said, ‘‘There, my good man, take that,” he took 
it in a dull and foolish way, and sh>uldering o 
the crewd about and muttering something abou 
‘*A pretty blank sort of church yous be and no 
mistake,” he went off with little Nora, holding 
her soiled hand so tight that it would have hurt 
her a good deal if her ‘internal injuries” badn’t 
been so engrossing. | 

And this is really all the story that I have to 
tell. It is a representative story. It represents 
what is sometimes called the divorce of piety and 
morality in our American life. Such divorcee is 
very common, but it is not universal. Indeed, 
when Mrs. Sinclair a few days later told her 
Quaker neighbor, Mrs. Broadbonnet, all about Pat 
Regan and the doll, ‘‘Such a ridiculous oceur- 
rence!” and egain said, *‘ The idea!” Mrs. Broad- 
bonnet didn’t laugh so heartily as she expected, 
but rather ‘‘smiled a kind of sickly swile.” But 
then, you know, Quakers are undemonstrative. 

And Nora Regan?’ I fancy that she must have 
been a long time getting to sleep that night, and 
thai there must have been a great damp spot on 
her pillow, clear through into the feathers, when 
she woke up in the morning. It was quite dread- 
ful to come so near getting such a beautiful doll 
and then not get it after all! I know that there 
are plenty of little girls who if they should read 
this story would give her their own Paris dolls 
right off! Yes, she would be quite buried under 
Paris dolls, soiled hands, manifest-toes and all. 
But alas, poor Nora! It would be quite impossi- 
ble to find her out. She is swallowed up in the 
great sea of people which we call Breuckelyn, and 
will never know that she has been. the heroine of 
my simple tale. 
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PRICES AND VALUES. 
By Bacon. 


,.% GENTLEMAN of my acquaintance emi- 
nently judicious in regard to commercial 
> and financial questions, gave me one day, in con- 
.versation, an instructive chapter out of his own 
experience. 

With no hereditary wealth, but with a large in- 
heritance of common sense with a training 
in ways of industry and honesty, he had become, 
before the beginning cof the late war, a rich man; 
not the richest in the State or in the city, but rich 
enough to be counted among capitalists» Every 
year he had money to invest; and he knew how 
to invest it securely and profitably. 

After the bombardment of Fort Sumpter, when 
the nation was rising to defend itself, he saw that 

. the war would last more than sixty days or ninety 
days; and asa business man he began to inquire 
what he should do. He went to his mother, whose 
sagacity he had learned to veferate. . She had 
never studied Political Economy in the books; 
but she had observed and remembered some great 
facts. She remembered well how things went in 
the war of 1812, and how things went afterwards, 
till the business of the country had recovered 
from the disturbances caused by a costly war. 
She could remember—not personally but by a 
tradition that was fresh when she was young— 
how it had been in the war for independence. As 
an old sailor, untaught in the science of meteor- 

‘ology, foretelis the weather, so she foretold to her 
son the progress of events. -In a little while all 
prices would begin to rise. The vast expenditures 
of the government would bring large amounts into 
circulation; and it would be easy to pay old debts 
contracted when prices were low. After the res- 
toration of peace—whenever that might be— 
prices would, sooner or later, fall toward their 
former level. She had seen that process twice; 
and her instinctive logic enabled her to generalize 
the facts within her knowledge. So her advice 
was for substance, ‘‘ Buy now, all that you have 
money to pay for, and buy on credit all that your 
credit can safely purchase. Buy everything but 
promires to pay. Borrow, if necessary in order to 
buy, but be careful how you lend. Buy real 
estate, buy lumber and iron, buy any sort of prop- 
erty not perishable; and after a few months 
what you buy now will be worth double the price 
you have paid for it or bave promised to pay.” 
He followed her advice, and her prophecy proved 
to be true. I.do not know how he invested his 

’ gains, but, knowing that he was loyal and patri- 
otic, I am confident that when the government 
ne peril asked for loans he responded to the 
. While those whom we used to denominate 
““copperheads” were crying out that the war was 
a failure, and that the government was incurring 
debts which the people would never consent to 
pay, his patriotic confidence was such that he did 
not shrink from the risk of making loans to the 
nation in its struggle. for existence, taking for his 
only security the nation’s promise of payment 
with interest. In other words, I have no doubt 
that he invested largely in bonds of the United 
States. Those bonds are nothi:g else than the 
nation’s promises to repay with interest that which 
it borrowed in its time of distress, and without 
which it would have perished. It was by the 
loans which those bonds promise to repay that the 
nation was saved. 

While war prices continued, bein?” kept up by 
the war expenditures of the government, and the 
consequent outpouring of United States notes and 
national bank notes; and while so many men 
under the stimulus of high prices and abundant 
currency went wildly into all sorts of specula- 
tions, my fmiend’s head was level. Instead of 
buying real estate at fancy prices, to be paid for 
in the good time coming, he paid for what he had 
bought in the good time gone—the time when 
prices were not inflated. The time of inflation 
was a good time for paying debt& and he paid; 
taking care to owe no man anything. What 
other investments he made I know not; but I am 
sure he did nothing dishonorable, nothing un- 
patriotic, nothing unkind. He may have ex- 
changed valuable property (real estate or personal) 
for other men’s promises to pay. If he did so, he 
was, no doubt, careful to have those promises se- 
cured. by mortgages. - At the same time we may 
be sure he was no less careful not to give his own 


| promises of future payment in exchange for any- 

thing. Thus he had no occasion to be alarmed 
when he saw prices beginning to go down. On 
the contrary, he saw that the time had come in 
which he could make other investments of his 
surplus income; and he did what he had been 
too wise to do when prices were high. He began 
to build blocks of stores and other structures in 
anticipation of a demand which was sure to come 
with the revival of productive industry and con- 
sequently of commerce. Thus he gave and is 
giving employment to labor; and in so doing he 
is really a public benefactor. 

The story may be summed up in a few words. 
When prices were at the normal-mark my friend 
foresaw the coming of war prices and bought. 
When prices were at the high war mark he fore- 
saw their decline and sold whatever he did not 
intend to hold permanently. When the dollar 
was 258 grains of gold, and the currency was coin 
with bank notes exchangeable for coin, he fore- 
saw the inflation of prices, and saw that he could 
safely buy. When the currency had been so ex- 
panded that the legal tender for a dollar of debt 
was only, say, 15 grains of gold, or less, he paid 
in nominal value, to the entire satisfaction of his 
creditors, whatever he had promised to pay. He 
defrauded nobody when, in the expectation of 
higher prices, he bought what others wanted to 
sell. He did not dream that he was defrauding 
anybody nor did anybody dream of being de- 
frauded by him when he paid his debts. Debtor 
and creditor alike shared in the common delusion 
of the time, and both were satisfied. 

I have told this story because I think it is in- 
structive to a thinking reader even if he be igno- 
rant of the mysteries of finance. Some of the 
principles which it involves may be suggested for 
such readers to think of. 

1. Value is one thing and price is another. The 
price of a commodity is its exchangeable value 
expressed in terms of money—in other words, 
its price is its money value. Its value as com- 
pared with other commodities may remain un- 
changed while its price fluctuates with every fluc- 
tuation in ghe value of what passes,for money. 

2. Inflation or shrinkage in the value of what 
passes for money is inflation or shrinkage in the 
value of debts or, in other words, of obligation tu 
pay money; but it does not necessarily change the 
value of commodities. The value of a day’s work 
as compared with a barrel of flour or a ton of coal 
may remain the same, while the price of a day’s 
work may run up and down the scale with every 
change in the value of the currency. 

3. When a government makes its own promis- 
sory notes a legal tender in payment of debts it 
only assumes the debts for which those notes are 
offered aud reéeived as payment. Though creditor 
and debtor (in the case of my friend) were equally 
satisfied when the stipulated amount in treasury 
notes was handed over from the one to the other 
the debt was not really paid; it was only trans- 
ferred from one party to another—from the orig- 
inal debtor to the United States. Brown, we will 
suppose, owed Joncs a thousand dollars, and had 
given his notes for that amount, payable on de- 
mand with interest, and secured by a mortgage. 
The government said to him, If you will gather 
up some of the notes which we in our distress have 
issued for value received, and which we intend to 
pay when our affairs shall be in better condition, 
we will compel Jones to receive them at their 
nowinal value as payment for the notes which he 
holds against you. Brown accepted the offer 
(Treasury notes being abundant and therefore 
cheap); and the result was that Jones gave up 
Brown’s notes and received the notes of the United 
States as an equivalent, dcllar for dollar. The 
creditor, Jones, made no complaint, for, though 
the notes which he surrendered were secured by 
mortgage and were drawing interest, the notes 
which he received in exchange for them were se- 
cured by a pledge of the public faith and could be 
exchanged at pleasure for interest-bearing bonds 
of the United States. In short, the thousand 
dollars were not paid at all, but the obligation 
to pay them was transferred from Brown to the 
national government, and Jones has a new debtor 
instead of the old one. The late elections seem 
to prove that the debt will -be paid. Perhaps 
Jones is still holding it in the shape of a govern- 
ment bond. Perhaps it has passed and is passing 
from hand to hand in the shape of government 


notes. In either case it is likely to be paid, not- 
withstanding the efforts of repudiators. 

The nation has been distressed under a moun- 
tainous weight of debt, an unpaid residue of the 
price at which its life was redeemed. Let us 
thank God that the nation means to be honest, 
and not to plunge into deeper distress and lasting 
infamy by violating in the dawn of its returning 
prosperity the promises which it made in the time 
of its agony. 


BERLIN IN JOY AND IN FEAR. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


bide weeks past the Berliners have been taxing 
themselves in time, money and inuventicn, to 
testify their loyalty to the Emperor by a magnifi- 
cent ovation upon his return to the capital, after 
an absence of nearly five months. Though Berlin 
has no boulevards like those of Paris, and is fur - 
behind the French capital in imposing public 
buildings and in roomy places and parks, yet in 
decorative arts and spectacular effects the Ber- 
liners can fairly rival their French neighbors. No 
public festival could be more imposing than were 
those of 1866 and 1871 to welcome the conquerors 
of Sadowa and Sedan. Then the heart of the 
whole people was stirred with enthusiasm for 
heroes from their own ranks, and in whom thou- 
sands of families had a personal interest—and the 
welcome was spontaneous and unanimous. To-day 
the welcome is for the Emperor alone; not as the 
head of the army, but/as the head of the State; 
not as the returning conqueror, and called to lead 
a new Empire, but as a restored invalid, coming 
guietly to resume the functions which the wounds 
of an assassin had compelled him to lay aside. 
Before entering the capital the Emperor formally 
took back the powers he delegated to the Crown 
Prince six months ago. This civic demonstration 
is as spont:neous and as hearty as were the grand 
Jétes in honor of the army; but I fear that the 
feeling of welcome to the Emperor is far from 
unanimous. Personally the Emperor is as popu- 
lar as any living sovereign. His honest devotion 
to his duties as head of the State, his simple and 
kindly life, his acquiescence in Constitutional and 
Parliamentary Government, contrary to his train- 
ing and tothe prejudice of his royal prerogative, 
and his desire for the welfare of the people have 
won for him very general respect and good will. 

Of the more than fifty thousand Socialists who 
voted in Berlin at the last election only a small 
percentage would wish evil tu the Emperor per- 
sonally, and few indeed would enter into a con- 
spiracy todo him bodily harm. And yet if: the 
assassin’s aim had proved fatal, and the attempt 
planned against the Crown Prince had come off, 
and these crimes had brought about a state of 
confusiou resulting in the establishment of the 
populace as a Cowmune, then these 50,000 would 
no doubt have rejoiced heartily in that result, 
and have glorified the assassin as a hero and deliv- 
erer. It may fairly be presumed that no Social 
Democrat has any spontaneity of welcome for the 
Ewperor to-day. There are many, too, with no 
sympathy with Socialism, who never 
that in the present distress among the w 
classes such u costly ovation to the head of the 
State is ill-advised, and likely to aggravate the di 
content of the poor. But the preparations for the 
festival have given extra work to hundreds, and 
the day is made one of largesses to the poor, and 
of enjoyment to all who are disposed to have a 
holiday. The festival is not official, but is really 
a spontaneous demonstration of the loyalty of 
Berlin, and no doubt represents the feeling of the 
immense. majority of its citizens. For much as 
tradespeople complain of hard times and heavy 
taxes there are few who would dream of a change 
of government as a remedy. Liberals and Pro- 
gressives hold fast by the monarchy as the sheet 
anchor of the State. 

Nevertheless this day of rejoicing is overcast by 
a shadow of fear. Just as the spirit of loyalty 
was crowning steeples, towns, buildings, places, 
with flags, flowers, mwottoes, and transparencies, 
and making the whole way from the Potsdam 
station through the Linden to the palace one tri- 
umphal arch, we were startled by the proclama- 
tion of a state of siege for Berlin, Potsdam and 
vicinity for the term of a year! True, this is only 
what is called the lesser state of siege, and as yet 
is confined to two specifications: 1. All persons 
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not included within eertain specified classes are 
forbidden to keep or carryarms. 2. Any person 
deemed dangerous to the public safety may be 
summarily ejected from the districts thus put 
under control or subjected to fine and imprison- 
ment. 

Neither of these orders gives much concern to 
honest well-meaning citizens. But the execution 
of the orders is intrusted to the local police-mag- 
istracy. This power is fearfully vague, and puts 
every body at the disposal of the police. Their 
suspicions of danger could doom any man to 
imprisonment or exile, and there is no redress. 
It is arbitrary power, set up in the name of legal 
authority. No reason for this sudden proclawma- 
tion is given except that the Government has 
found traces of secret societies which are conspir- 
ing against the State. Of course the press is too 


‘well’ muzzled to discuss the expediency of this 


measure, and no public meeting for this purpose 
would be allowed. There remains nothing but to 


submit and obey. So far as I can get any clue to. 


public opinion, it seems that most people acquiesce 
in the measure provided that the fears of the 
Government are well-grounded. I said to a 
prominent police magistrate the other day, ‘‘ Why 
don’t you trust the people to protect the Emperor? 
If any one should be seen on the line of his 
entrance with a threatening weapon, I am sure 
the bystanders would tear him limb from limb.”’ 
‘*No doubt,” he answered, ‘‘ we could trust the 
people; but we have no resources against villains 
who would sell their own lives to commit such a 
crime. There lies our difficulty and dangér.” 

I have been very distrustful of this German 
method of repressing Socialism by force, and have 
pointed proudly to the liberty of speech allowed 
in Italy. But the attempt on King Humbert 
brings one to a pause. No measure of liberty 
satisfies these wretches and no measure of repres- 
sion can restrain them. The attempt on the King 
of Italy has greatly strengthened the government 
of Germany in enforcing the new laws against 
Socialism; and to-day those laws would pass in 
Parliament by a far greater majority. There is in 


' Europe a wide-spread secret conspiracy, and all 
governments and peoples are alike interested in. 


putting it down. Here, in Germany, every day 
witnesses the suppressiqn of journals, pamphlets, 
meetings for the advancing of Socialism, and the 
arrest of individuals obnoxious to the penalties of 
the new laws. Even the sale of photographs 
of the Socialistic members of Parliament is pro 
hibited. Hence Socialism is driven into secrecy. 
And now it is believed that secret clubs like those 
of the Nihilists in Russia are spreading like a 
net-work over the whole country. The police 
fancy that by ferreting out the leaders in Berlin 
they can break the net. I still have doubt of 
this. However, at the same time the Prussian 
Parliament, now in session, is giving itself in 
earnest to the business and financial condition of 
tbe country, hoping by some remedial measures to 
alleviate the distrees of the working classes. Un- 
happily Parliament is confronted at the outset 
with a deficit of upwards of 70,000,000 marks, for 
which a loan must be secured. This for Prussia, 
whicb has always stood so high financially, is a 
new element of discontent, especially since it is 
known that much of the deficit is on account of 
the army. If business shall soon revive no 
doubt Socialism will subside in the absence of 
open agitation and of easy organization. Men 
who are busy and earning good wages have little 
time for plotting against society. Hence the 
Prussian Parliament may aid in averting the 
danger which the Imperial Parliament has 
sought to crush by force. 

Bat this immense demonstration of loyalty to- 
day must have a good effect upon the whole com- 
munity. It shows that the heart of the capital is 
true to its sovereign; and it leads children to 
associate joy and festivity with homage to the 
head of the State. The route of the Imperial 
cortége is a magnificent display; at intervals of a 
few feet, on both sides, are tall poles draped with 
flags and festooned with evergreens; at the open 
spaces are towers and pyramids dressed with flow- 
ers, symbols and mottoes; all houses are aglow 
with bright decorations; and the surging crowds 
baffle description. American students were in 


the procession bearing the flag of the United 
States. All.has passed off well. The weather is 
dull and damp, but mild, and the rain of the past 


fortnight has ceased. The Emperor, apparently 
in perfect health, was most enthusiastically 
cheered, and he saluted the multitude with his 
usual happy smile. 

As I close the illumination has begun. Aill 
houses are ablaze, and the manifold devices in 
the public squares and on conspicuous buildings 
give to the night a bewitching splendor, surpass- 
ing the glories of the day. The most ardent Re- 
publican catches the inspiration of the ery, ‘‘ Long 
live the Emperor.” BERLINER. 

5th December. 


A RELIGIOUS DRAMA IN BOSTON. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HAVE never noticed any department of dramatic 
criticism in the Christian Union, nor do I know 
that an account of a dramatic performance has ever 
been seen in its columns. But the sensible view which 
it takes of the whole subject of theatrical representa- 
tions, its interest in whatever may help to a right 
knowledge of what may be Christian truth and duty 
thereto, acd more especially the recent remarks growing 
out of the Edwin Booth correspondence, will at least 
give an excuse for this letter if they do not cal) for it. 
We bave in Boston, on an extemporized stage in the 
famous and dignified—I may almoct say consecrated— 
Music Hall, a religious drama. Nay, more than a relig- 
ious drama: a Biblical one; strictly Biblical in its sug- 
gestion, materials, treatment; a definite and explicit 
attempt to delineate in dramatic form and by spec- 
tacular means a great and impressive chapter of Script- 
ure history. The title of the playis ‘‘ Saul,” and the 
subject is that portion of the Hebrew king’s life which 
follows his first interview with David. In its present 
form the work is an adaptation by Mr. Joseph Proctor, 
the well-known tragedian, from the French of M. Alex- 
ander Soumet. The original composition was intended 
more as a dramatic poem than as an acting drama, 
though as the former it is said to have been produced 
some time since by a company of priests in a Roman 
Catholic institution in Liverpool, Eogland. Mr. Proc- 
tor’s version introduces some modifications of the 
French text, and adds the pleasant feature of appro- 
priate music. The Scripture narrative is carefully 
followed, though of course the lights and shadows are 
readjusted to some extent to facilitate interpretation. 
The chief characters are Saul, Michal, Jonathan, David, 
the Witch of Endor, who appears under the name of 
Pythonissa, and Abimelech, priest of Noe. Goliath of 
Gath also comes in for a single scene, the Philistine 
being represented by a veritable “‘ giant,” a man over 
eight feet high! There is an imposing array of the 
usual ‘‘supernumerarics”; a degree of attention very 
ereditab!e under the circumstances has been given to 
scenery and costume; and an excellent orchestra sup- 
ports the choruses. The play is in three acts and six 
tableaux, and a fair idea of the course of it is givea in 
this extract from one of the daily papers: 


“The opening scene represents Saul's tent and the encamp- 
ment of the Israelites, with the appearance of Pythonissa, 
and afterward Abimelech, and David, who comes as a shep- 
herd. The conflict between David and Goliath and the death 
of the giant bring the first portion of the act toa conclusion, 
the second portion being made up of the rejoicings of the 
people over David's triumph. In act second Saul first ap- 
pears, and his sufferings under the curse, with his restoration 
by David through the agency of song, make up the chief in- 
cidents, with Saul’s promise that Michal shall be his bride. 
Act third opens with a tender scene between David and 
Michal, which ® rendered more especially effective by some 
very pleasing music written by Mr. Leavitt. Saul appears 
but is interrupted by Pythonissa, who imparts the informa- 
tion that David is the abhorred usurper of his throne, and 
raises at the king’s command the apparition of Samuel. In 
the closing part of the act the incidents crowd upon each 
other more closely. The marriage ceremonials of David and 
Michal are in progress amid general rejoicing, when the dis- 
tracted king appears and commands the arrest of Abimelech 
and David. Hostile bands approach, and as Jonathan and 
David are about to rush into battle they change helmets. 
The king seeks to kill David, and mistaking Jonathan for the 
rival to his throne, his murderous band falls upon the latter. 
Pythonissa appears to exult over her work, and Saul, in 
remorse for his deed, commits self murder. The crowning 
of David brings the drama to an end.” 

It will not be claimed, probably, that any very re- 
markable acting 1s done in the presentation of this play, 
though a good deal of established and well-recognized 
theatrical talent appears among the performers. Mrs. Wal- 
ler personates the Witch of Eador, Mr, Proctor himeelf 
Saul, and his daughter, a winniog young lady, Michal, 
There is enough, of course, in the novelty of the sub- 
ject to interest the not over-sated audiences who will 
be attracted to witness it. The interest of such a play, 
and the success of the acting of it, will depend on some- 
thing else than mere bistrionic talent. 

What do the papers think of it? The ‘* Advertiser,” 
which stands for intellectual and cultivated Boston, 
is rather cool, saying: ‘“‘It has sustained dignity and 
smoothness of diction without extraordinary eleva- 
tion.” ‘‘ There are many dramatic situations, and these 
are treated generally with propriety rdther than force.” 


‘* Not much of the play is likely to impress the spectator 


profoundly; it may please and satisfy many persons, but 
few will be deeply moved by it, and not a few will find 
it stupid.” The “ Journal,” which speaks for the com- 
mon people, is more sympathetic, saying: ‘‘ Of the 
drama itself much may be said in praise, although its 
serious and somber character may not commend itself to 
people who seek frivolous amusement merely.” ‘* The 
language is at all times forcible and eloquent, never 
transcending good taste or the reverential spirit in 
which such a theme should be treated.” ‘In no place 
does there appear anything like flippancy or careless 
trifling with the lofty theme, and there was a general 
spirit of earnestness on the part of the actors which 
was very greatly to their credit.” 

These reports will convey to your readers a very 
clear idea of the impression the play makes on two 
classes of minds. It is certainly a sign of the times 
that such a play should be presented atall. We who 
are interested in the reformation of the stage from 
within cannot fail to watch the experiment with in- 
terest. Boston’s Music Hall certainly'is a good place 
in which to begin it. If a purely religious drama can 
be made to succeed anywhere, Boston would seem to be 
the city. Andif there is any spot in Boston on which 
to make the attempt, the Music Hall is that spot. There 
are thousands of people who will attend theatrical per- 
formauces in a ‘‘museum” who will not allow them- 
selves to go inside of a ‘‘theater.” There must be 
bundreds to whom a ‘‘ museum” is a forbidden place of 
amusement who would venture, however, to see a play 
of this kind in a ‘“‘ Music Hall.” But 

(1). Can such a play, fashioned out of such materials, 
be made artistically effective and attractive? The 
Miracle Play, which is impressive in the hands of the 
peasants of Ober-Ammergau, would have been a melan- 
choly enough spectacle on the boards of a London 
concert-hall. Can euch a history as that of Saul, which 
has been treated with such power by Handel in oratorio, 
be presented congruously and acceptably in scene and 
action? 

(2). Given such a play, so performed, will the people 
who eschew the ordinary theatrical performance go to 
see it? Will their scruples succumb? Will Dr. Gordon 
take seats for himself and his family next week before 
Mr. Proctor’s stage in the Music Hall? And Alpheus 
Hardy’? Acd Russel) Sturgis Jr? 

The actual results of these two weeks of *‘ Saul” will 
fnrnish some answers to these two questions, and on 
them, for substance, hang all the law and the prophets 
of religious theatricals. 

Boston, Dec. 26. 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


MAN’S UNITY WITH GOD. 


“Let thy work appear unto thy servants, and thy glory 
unto their children. And let the beauty of the Lord our God 
be upon us; and establish thou the work of our hands upon 
us; yea, the work of our hands establish thou it.”—Psa. xc., 
16, 17. 

HE 90th Psalm is attributed to Moses; nor is there 

apy intrinsic reason why it should not bave been 
written by him. It isa Psalm, in the main, of very sad 
tenor. It is a Psalm evidently composed in one of those 
hours in which the whole of life represents itself in its 
frailty and transientness, 

To the Hebrew mind was given a perception of the 
more profound moral truths above every other nation, 
either in antiquity or in modern times, that did not in- 
herit it from them; and they looked upon the face of 
nature with an eye such as was not given to the Greek 
nor tothe Roman. Behind objects and phenomena they 
perceived a divine cause. There is inthe Hebrew litera- 
ture a better rendering of natural facts than is to be 
found in any other iiterature that is known tous. And 
there was this peculiarity about the Hebrews: that while 
they were most tenderly touched by everything that was 
transient or perishable, while the sense of all forms of 
revolution and disaster seemed with them to crowd upon 
the mind and to be subjects of meditation, not to be 
swept away as in the Greek literature as something too 
ptinful to be entertained, but to be pondered and medi- 
tated, there rose up in the midst of such meditation one 
great comfort; and that was the reality, the presence, 
the stability and the mercy of a living God. The heav- 
ens might be changed as a vesture; but God did not 
change. He might roll them together, and they might 
pass away; but he did not pass away. ‘‘ Thou abidest 
forever,” isthe refrain. And throughout all the writings 
which are the utterances of the experiences of the proph- 
ets in those dark and dismal] times there is still this one 
feature, that while life in its lower.sphere is transient, 
while, looking upon the whole human race, life is marked 


*ScnDAY MORNING, December 8, 1878. Lesson: Psa. xci. 
Hymns (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 31, 397, 1,251. Reported 
expresely for the Christian Union by T. J. ELLINWOOoD. 
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everywhere by limitation, and confusion, and imperfec- 
tion, life in God is strength and glory and beauty. 

All through the Old Testament scripture, not only is 
the oneness of God maintained as contrary to polytheism, 
no: Only is the unity of God in himself, instead of a 
multiplied catalogue of gods, maintained, but the unity 
. of man with God is maintained; and not only is it the 

theme of poetry and of sublime discourse but it is repre- 
sented as g reason of consolation in all time, whether of 
nations or of individuals. 

The conscious unity of a man with his God is indis- 
pensable to a full conséiousness of that man’s own dig- 
nity and power and value; for, standing alone, a human 
being is extremely limited and feeble. The helplessness 
of men before great natural laws is a matter of universal 
recugnition. We are crushed, it is said, as if we were 
worms or moths. To be sure, if we had a clear under- 
sia ding of great natural laws in all their departments; 
if we bad an exercised sovereignty over Jaw, obeying it; 
if the moment we obeyed a Jaw we controlled it; if we 
were perfected in that direction, we would be strong by 
being joined to nature; but since there is so much tbat 
is hidden, to the mass of mankind, since great natural 
laws move on irresistibly, man, standing alone and 
clothed with ignorance rather than intelligence, per- 
ceives himself to be helpless, to be lost, in the presence 
of nature: and he finds himself in the midst of society 
to be whirled about, not subject to his own will. In 
him is the focus of conflicting wills arouod about him. 

The revolutions in the affairs of men, and their fiery 
rush, sometimes under the inspiration of avarice, and 
sometimes under the inspiration of a desire for glory or 
for power, are such that they take no account of obsta- 
cles, and the weak go to the wall; and he who looks out 

‘upon the face of society, and sees how men, in the pres- 
ence of their fellows, and even in the best organizations 
of society, are swirled in confusion, and tumbled up 
and down, cannot but have a sense of the feebleness 
of man. .Society {ices much for us, and a great deal 
against us. 

And so, too, the strength and skill of men are subject 
to eclipse and to overthrow even where they are guided 
by intelligence and by a constant will or purpose. They 
who see on every side of them men going down; and 
they who have for scores of years steered their bark 
successfully, and have met and thwarted storms, and 
have come to the very mouth of the harbor, and yet 
have been wrecked just as they seemed to be entering 
into safety—they do not need to have an exposition of 
this, Everywhere men are subject, not simply to the 
guidance of their own will, but to the disturbances 
which come from the knowledge or ignorance of their 
fellow men. A wrong step in government or pulicy 
may overthrow the wisest calculations of the wisest 
men. A sudden cessation of a gwen current may leave 
the freighted bark to perish. On all hands men are lia- 
ble to political overthr.w, to commercial disaster, and 
to ruin in a)l its forms. ‘There are, in nature, in human 
society at large, and in the conduct of every man’s af- 
fairs, currents of power that lie outside of his will, and 
beyond his calculation and control; and thousands and 
’ tens of thousands of men are shaken out of their pros- 
perity, or are sucked down by the flood, to perish, and 
that withcut any fault of their own; and he that has 
stood and seen these things going on from ten years to 
ten years, cannot but feel now feeble a man is in and of 
himself, how much his power depends upon bis connec- 
tion with his fellow men, and witb the right courses of 
things at large in the age or in the nation to which he 
belongs; how much it depends upon whetber the times 
are those of peace or of revolution, upon things that 
are outside of bis cognition or will. 

But when we talk of the dignity and power of man 
in certain aspects we do not talk of a mere shadow, as 
will appear by and by. Man is great, his power is 
great, and wis dignity is great; but not io his relations to 
vimself nor in his relations tu time and society. It is 
when man is ia such a sense united to God that he feels 
_ that divine thought and power and wisdum are around 
about him that he is great. It is bis connection with 
his Maker that gives him a sense of his irrefrugable 
‘power. 

I do not mean the un‘ty of the mystics—even if they 
know what they mean themselves. I do not mean that 
inere is’such a unity as Consists in the mingliug of per- 
sonalities, so that Ove nature enters into another nature, 
or so that natures are doubled up, or any such unex- 
plained unity as shall make men a part of God. IL be- 
lieve, however, in & unity of sympathy, in a unity of 
expression, in a unity of submission and obedience. I 

believe that a man can be united to God far more inti- 
mately than the child is united to his earthly fatner and 
muther. God is cognizant of thcir knowledge, he 
watches over their conduct, he is in sympathy with 
them, and they may come to move in harmony with his 
thought and influence and will; and under such circum- 
stances the unity between him and them is all-suffieient, 
auswering every purpose that could be desired. 

Such a unity implies and requires in. every one a 
sense ofghe reality of a personal God who is te us in 
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the great sphere what the parent is to the child in a 
limited sphere. I have met perzons who were so 
brought up that when they attained to manhood in 
regulated society, and in a prosperous period, they 
believed in an impersonal God, and took great comfort 
in it; but such cases must be exceptional, and almost 
marvelous. I cannot conceive how men with the 
ordinary experience which they have with humanity 
ean derive any comfort from the consideration of a God 
that is not personal, since we are trained by our whole 
primary condition here to personality; since all our 
weskness, and all our strength, and all our liabilities for 
good or for evil imply personality. 

We do not love vaguely, puffing out an atmosphere 
of love to envelop whom it may: we love individually; 
and we are loved individually. We think of those we 
love as persons with definite organs and with intellectual 
powers; and they think of us in the same way. That 
which in our consciousness we attribute to them we 
receive back again in the samecoin. It is invaluable to 
me that, in a state of being in which the whole of cult- 
ure and of development is toward personality, there 
should be over-spanning me such a creation and such 
an existence as that there is not an impersonal God, 
who, though he is something, is something that lies 
beyond the horizon of the knowledge which we get by 
training. I can conceive of a clouded God; I can con- 
ceive of a universality of wisdom and of power that has 
ho cohesion, or that is a kind of floating atmosphere 
throughout the universe; I can cunceive of a semi- 
physical esence, as it were; I can conceive of an all- 
pervading influence; but I cannot conceive of any 
person’s taking comfort in it. "I can conceive of a man’s 
deriving pleasure, if he is a poet, from looking at a 
rose-tinted cloud on the horizon at ev.ning; but I can- 
not conceive ofa man’s loving a being that is no more 
to him than such a cloud. Those that we love are 
more likely to be persons whom we have lived with and 
whom we have proved as they have stood over against 
us in life. 

A personal God is, I think, the very foundation of 
true piety. .The fear of the Lord, it is said, is the be- 
ginning of wisdom; and the love of God is the end 
of wisdom; but a God that is loved must be one 
that can be conceived of as having personality. A 
God that is loved, though he may not have to us the 
same personality that an individual like ourselves bas, 
nevertheless must have inherent in him elements that 
we think of when we speak of such a person. The 
rudimentary elements we may get hold of; but what 
their enlargement or expanse in God may be no man 
can now tell or suspect. 

We are, then, to have our unity with the divine 
founded upon the sense of a personal God, in distinction 
from an impersonal Or pantheistic divinity. I can con- 
ceive how, here and there, a favored one may have a 
sense of a personal God come to him through thought 
or imagination; but when I look at what mep are—the 


strong ones, those next to them, the intern ediate ones, 


the nearly feeble, the quite feeble, and the ignorant or 
twilight men, all over the world; when | 1 ok on the 
race as they are in society, in the lower, in the middle, 
and in the bigher ranks of life; when I look at what 
human nature is—I cannot see how men, by the mere 
force of thinking, by the mere projecting of thought 
and imagination, as it were into the vast space of earth 
and heaven, can bring down around about themselves 
the sense of a personal God. They need auxiliaries; 
they need side helps; for ihe mind wearies in mere 
ideal excursions in search of God. It tires in meta- 
physical conceptions of him. It seeks to bring him 
near in an embodied form, incarnated in matter. 

I believe that there is a divine element in the physical 
giebe: not that the material world is God, or is any part 
of God, but the things that are done represent the Maker of 
them, his wisdom, his power, his goodness. The great 
globe, with all its contents, to which the scientific mind 
addresses itself, is not a stray atom, as it were, in the 
universe, but it represents the workmanship of the 
divine mind. The thought of God-is represented in 
everything that is, so that the seasons and all the treas- 
ure of the seasons, the moss, the shrub, the grass, the 
insect that dwells in them, everything that pastures 
upon them, the cedars of Lebanon, the mighty oaks of 
the forests, the mountains and continents, all the proc- 
esses of nature and the daily bappeuings of them, toa 
sensitive mind suggest something of God. 

If L were to go into the studio of my father, bad he 
been an artist, and were to see one and another and an- 
other of the landscapes which he had painted, and upon 
which, peradventure, he had established a reputation, 
do you suppose that I could look upon those pictures 
aod not think of the painter? And do you suppose I 
could think of the painter without thinking of my 
father? The canvas and the pigment would be nothing 
tome, but I would stand before those pictures witb a 
feeling of affection and reverence on account of their 
association with him. 


What is a photographic likeness of a child? It is ' 


nothing but a bit of chemically prepared paper that has 


received the impression of the face of the child that bas 
gone to the cherub Jand; and yet bow it brings tears to 
your eyes! | 

When I was in Great Britain I went to the Duke of 
Devonsbire’s place; for in the wilderness of the West I 
had read of the magnificent construction of that won- 
derland, as it then was. I had read of Sir Joseph Pax- 
ton, gardener to the Duke; and although I went alone 
and unknown to that place, which I had never seen, I 
had seen the Loudon “‘ Encyclopedia of Gardening,” and 
had read it until it was almost all inside of me; and I 
went prepared to recognize the work of Sir Joseph 
“Paxton’s hand; and if I had seen him, and talked with 
him, I should not have had such a sense of his person- 
ality as 1 had in seeciog that which he bad done and I 
had read all about. I was not troubled with his bodily 
presence, but he was present with me in imagination, 
and I was free to contemplate what he had wrought. 

No man can go to Italy and see the works of Michael 
Angelo or the more recent works of Canova, is that 
place where the works of great artists are embalmed, 
rand stand in the presence of them, and nof feel the 
presence of their authors. 

I went into the Senaculum in Milan, where may be 
seen that picture of the Last Supper which has stood at 
the head of all representations of this fertile theme for 
the artist; and I stood and looked upon it; and though 
it was battered by time I did not mind the dents that 
were in it and the scales that had fallen from the fresco: 
there was enough left for me: and I not only stood as 
in the presence of my Master at tle Last Supper, but I 
stood as in presence of the creator of that matchless 
work of art. I knew his history; I knew about many 
of the designs which he made with reference to that 
picture; I bad studied what are called ‘‘ the studies” of 
the artist, one showing where the conception first 
dawned upon him, another showing where he changed 
that conception; and another showing where it devel- 
oped and ripened toward the completed painting; and I 
saw that painting on the wall; and I found, after spend- 
ing an hour or two in its presence, that all the rest of 
tbe day I walked with the artist. His spirit was arourd 
me and his influecce was upon me, and it was irre- 
sistible. 

And how much more is it so when one is trained to 
believe that the heavens declare the glory of God, and 
that the earth shows his hand-work—as the old pious 
Hebrew described it; and that the werld, with all its 
contents, came from him, whether it came impetuously 
and at once, or whether it came gradually, unfolding 
more and more. Especially how much more is it so 
where one is trained to believe that whichever way 
creation came it came from the hand of the Creator, 
and is a perpetual representation of God! And tbat is 
a thing which a man does not need to evoke by the 
power of imagination. The sun is with us; morning, 
evening and noon are with us; summer and winter are 
with us; the rain and the snow we behold; storms take 
place under our eye; the processes of nature are contiu- 
ually going on around about us; we are all the while in 
the presence of the visible creation; and God being the 
Creator, the mind has the power of uniting itself with 
him, and we are able to come into conscious unity with 
him by our sympathy. Blessed are you if you have 
such an appreciation of the outward world that it sug- 
gests God to you when you look at it. 

I, in that regard, owe a debt of gratitude that never 
can be estimated. If you would give me the Louvre, 
the palace of Luxembourg, and the galleries in Dresden, 
in Munich, and in all Italy to boot, you wou'd not give 
me so great’a treasure as I have received from the haad 
of God in nature. The cattle on a thousand bills, the 
birds that populate the air, the forests, everything that 
grows—these are stamped on my mind witb the trade- 
mark of God, and everything everywhere is my Father’s 
work. It is an unspeakable pleasure to me never to be 
out of the presence of God. If I only thought of him 
as a spirit, and that according to the highest conception, 
then the capacity to think of him would depend upon 
the condition of my spirit; and I should be ab'e to 
evoke his conscious presence only under certain favor- 
able circumstances; but if I think of him as being rep- 
resented by every clover leaf, -by every katydid, by 
every grasshopper, by every squirrel, by every marmot, 
by every form of living thing, and eveao by tocks and 
the lowest forms of vegetation; if I rec »gnize these as 
his hand-work then I am ever in his prese:ce, and I 
have always before me evidences of his power and 
goodness. 

But there is something further than that; namely, 
that in this physical world there are the marks, there 
are the great chaunels, of the course of time. There 
‘is in human life and iu human affairs that which was 
divinely created, which is divinely guided and directed, 
aid which is familiarly called divine providence. Men 
have differed in their couceptions of what that provi- 
de.ce is. Some have held to it blindly, indiscrimi- 
nately, literaliy and in detail; and otbers have rejected 


it because they did nvt believe there was anything but 


‘natural Jaw. 1 hold that in the very nature of things 
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creation works from the germ up toward righteousn ss; 
that everything which is uorighteous binders, hurts; 
but that whatever is virtuous and right helps and 
blesses; and that the tendency of the outworking of 
physical natural laws is in the direction of spiritual life 
and happiness and culture. 

I hold, more than this, that there is a special divine 
order that is perpetually interfering with natural law— 
not, however, to cut it short, not to produce effects 
which are unusual, but to use it precisely as we our- 
selves use it. 

If I be a father, and have a large estate, I can do 
nothing at all in husbandry except through the media- 
tion of natural laws; but if I understand the laws of 
God that are in the soil, that are im the seasons, tbat are 
in the seed, and that are in culture, | can, by applying 
these laws, having found them out, make the difference 
between a wilderness and a garden, or between famine 
and abundance. Ican make vatural laws serve me just 
in proportion as I understand them and manage them 
wisely. If I am famil'ar with them they are perfectly 
usable by me. Every man who is an executant in this 
life is so on account of the knowledge and power that 
come from the use of great natural laws. 

1 can use these laws, further, for myself, to determine 
whether I shall be happy or unhappy. I can use them 
for my children, to determine whether they shall be in 
good or bad circumstances. I can use them for the state 
or for the age in which Llive. And if my knowledge 
of them were. comprehensive enough, and practical 
enough, and scientifically skillful enough, I could deter- 
mine tbe difference between good and bad over the con- 
tinent by their use. If, understanding them, I bad a 
superior knowledge of the times ia which I live, I couid 
produce effects that ordinarily could not be produced. 
I could anticipate the ages, and accomplish things tbat 
would be miracles now though they will not be mira- 
cles in the periods to come, when men have ijearned 
more ab ut natural laws. 

Now, if natural laws are usable and controllable by 
men, if you can turn them to the right or to the left 
and cause them to occasion abundance or want of abun- 
dance; if I can do it for myself aud for my children; 
if the mother can do it for her babe; if the#magistrate 
can do it for the community; and if it can be done by 
one who is superior to his time for the age in which he 
lives, then cannot God, who created the scheme of nat- 
ural law which governs the globe—cannot he put bis 
hand on it, and execute a providence for individuals or 
nations or the race by using it? Is there anything 
strange in that? It is objected that it takes away re- 
sponsibility by making fatalism. It reinforces responsi- 
bility, and it di es not make fatalism. It gives us the 
opportunity of working out our owa salvation, because 
God is w’rking in us. 

Where men seek unity with God by sympathy, first 
through thought, then through the physical forms of the 
natural world, and then through the flow of events, 
there is but one more element wanting, and that is the 
element of affection. That is needed to bring us into 
such relations witb God that we may be said tolive in him, 
as well as by him and through him. That element is in 
the realization of the domestic character of God as rep- 
resented to us through our Lord Jesus Christ. God is 
brought down, as it were, and reduced to human expo- 
sition: not, however in those outlying divine atfributes 
which defy compression. You cannot compress infinity 
and make it finite. Everlastingness cannot be crowded 
into a moment or an hour. All those elements of God 
that lie on the cuter boundary of being must remain 
mysterious to us until we rise into the spirit land. But 
the disposition of God, love in God, tbe suffering of 
love, the service of love, the sympathy of love, and the 
compassion of love—they can be represented to me, not 
in| their amplitude, but as we represent summer in a 
glass on our table, in which mo ses and ferns and grasses 
are growing. That glass, with those things; does not 
represent the prairies, but it represent’ the growth of 
the prairies. Avd we can brivg down into the human 
sphere those divine elements by which we form a cun- 
ception of the‘interior dispositioa of God, of the private, 
if I may so say, the domestic character of God, as mani- 
fested in human society. We learn much of the divine 
administration, of the executive attributes of God, of 
bis nature as aruler, from otber sources; but in Jesus 
Christ, livisg among men, suffering, dying, living again, 
with his own exposition of the meaning of his acts, as 
bringing to us a conception of God as he is, regnant in 
_all wisdom avd power, but who carries in him a flame 
of transcendent love to every sentient being. 

So then, we bave these successive steps by which a 
man may gradually build himself up to the couscious- 
ness of God present with him; of Immanuel, that is, 
God with us, so that we stand perpetually in the thought 
of God, of his sympathy, of his power and of his glory; 
and we are strong above all weakness, above all revolu- 
tion, above ail disaster—for when one has a conscious- 
ness of being united to God, of being identified with 
him ip all his ways. it makes very little difference to 
bim what is got or what is lost, what comes or what 


] goes. Io God is bis strength, his treasure and his ever- 


lasting hope. 

The sense of unity with God may be gained. Ip 
what way it may be gained is a matter of transcendent 
importance to every one. How can we come into this 
continuous sense of the divine presence? I remark, it 
does not come of itself. A good many things do come 
of themselves. Bones, and muscles over them, come 
without any volition of the soul. You do not know 
what is going on to bring about the growth of the 
body. It grows as much in the idiot as ia the intelli- 
gent man, and as much in the ignorant peasant as in the 
wisest pbilosophber or scientist. The sun comes, rain 
comes, winter and summer come of theinselves. But 
there is no outbursting sense of God near us, around us 
and in us, that comes to us as these physical things 
come. lIdonot say that they may not sometimes come 
to men as an act of the irresistible sovereignty of 
God, for there are certain reasons of divine providence 
why some men sball be illumiaated and inspired; I 
do not see why fcr special ends there should not be 
special means. The question, however, that concerns 
us, is, What is the order of nature and grace in this 
matter? How do men come to this universal sense of 
the presence of God as their God? They do not come 
to it by waiting for it; nor do they come to it by pray- 
ing for it alone. Not that I undervalue prayer as an 
instrument of communion with God. To stand off 
praying for a sense of the divine presence, and do 
nothing besides, is about as little likely to produce it as 
prayieg for property, without any corresponding exer- 
tion on the part of the petitioner, is to produce property, 
or as to pray for health without taking the means of 
health is to produce health. 

This is a matter which is subject to the law of eddica- 
tion. Down to a comparatively recent time there bas 
been an impression that gracious states of mind, efforts 
of the Spirit in the souls of men, were subject to 
another law than that which governs the ordipary 
results of instruction and development. In other words, 
the attribution of results to unseen spiritual influences, 
which characterized the ignorance of the nascent race, 
had not been wholly thrown off; and it was supposed 
that while men sbould have secular knowledge, and 
civil education, and definite information in regard to 
many things, they were yet in such a sense dependent 
upon the sovereignty of God for spiritual inspiration, 
aod for all the fruits of the divine nature in them, that 
it was almost like touching the ark to attempt to pro- 
duce them by any human instrumentalities. 

You will recollect that passage in one of Scott’s nov- 
els where the introduction of the winnowing machine is 
ludicrously resisted by one of the ignorant but staunch 
old Puritan women on the ground that a man had no 
right to raise wind [d# his own benefit, but was bound 
to depend upon the sovereigaty of God to give him wind 
when He thought best. She thought the old basket 
winnowing fan, which would not operate unless God 
seot the necessary wind, was the only fan that could be 
properly used. Therefore, when we raised wind for 


|} ourselves by a fan ina machine she thought it to be 


trencbiog upon the prerogatives of God. 

Now this case has its correspondency and parallel in 
spiritual elements ,and exists to-day in multitudes of men 
who suppose the fruits of the Spirit are in a realm that 
is above ordinary education; but I aver that every one 
of the fruits of the Spirit is subject fo normal education 
under precisely the same laws and conditions that all the 
forms of mental development or culture are subject to— 
as for instance, art, music, civil engineering, a knowledge 
of astronomy, mathematical knowledge of every kind, or 
skill in commercial affairs. Every step in Christian life 
is fouoded on the proper application of educational 
laws, and while we are never to leave out the conscious- 
ness that there is always the divine Spirit that helps our 
infirmities, and inspires us, yet, so far as we ourselves 
are concerned, we are to bear in mind that we gain 
nothing from that source, ordinarily, except through 
the medium of those voluntary processes by which we 
seek ends by definite means; by education, by self- 
cu)ture. 

By identifying the divine presence with those things 
which are constantly before us and around us in human 
life and in the natural world; by properly using God, in 
nature, and in human society, and in divine providence, 
as well as in the sanctuary and in the Word of God, in 
these ways we come to a sense of God evermore witb us. 
It does not slip into our minds as a gift of God without 
any care or effort on our part. Although it may come 
to tnose of a lively imagination easier than to those of a 
practical intellect, yet, whoever it may come to, it 
comes to them because they have sought it, and sought 
it by those methods which develop the consciousness of 
a present God. And when once it is attained it is tran- 
scendent. 

In the first place, it bas a wonderful influence in 
deepening one’s appreciation of nature. Nature is arid, 
it seems to me, to a man who does not associate God 
with it; but to one who does, it is fruitful, bountiful, 
and full of interest, gratifying the love of knowledge, 


and also having a certain philanthropic prophecy in it. 
But these are superficial considerations, The great 
depths of nature are never sounded until it is understocd 
to be a part of the interpretation of the divine character. 
When it is so understood there comes a change over 
the face of everything, great and small. Even the ele- 
mental forms of nature to a thoughtful mind mean some- 
thing. The dustiest road, the barrenest wilderness, the 
heavens, whether stormed or. summered, everything, 
whatever there may be in it or whatever it may lack, if 
it is regarded as a Work of God has transcendent im- 
portance; and nature becomes ipteresting, not according 
to the rules by which we judge of ordinary things with 
reference to how much tbis, that or the other commod- 
ity will fetch in the market, how much stone cut from 
the quarry is worth, how much wood will bring by the 
cord, and hoW much a piciure of such or such a land- 
scape would sell for. These are all low commercial cle- 
ments, and they belong to the lowest range of thought; 
whereas pature has in it something of God, and blesses, 
It interprets God, and brings him, every morning, every 
evening and every hour of the day, nearto us. By the 
law of suggestion, which quickens in us imagination, or 
the basis of faith, the heavens above and the earth be- 
neath are perpetually declaring to us the glory of God, 
so that a man may walk every day, always, in a temple 
that is sacred, and in which everything is sacred in its 
own way and sphere. 

This thought of God, and of our unity with him, also 
removes the feeling of mournfulness that comes to every 
person, I suppose, at times, and abides with some con- 
tinually, from the transientness of life. Probably the 
most productive workers are most subject to that feel- 
ing. Men are apt to have it when they think not only 
of the shortness of life, but of the uncertainty of life, 
and the apparent worthlessness of life. Life does seem 
worthless; and it does not make much difference who 
dies and passes away. If I go into a meadow of a mill- 
ion acres, and pluck one spire of grass, who misses that 
spire of grass? It is not missed. And what man is there 
that, being plucked down, is missed? The mightiest 
sovereign is not so important, nor is Bismarck so im- 
portant, that he would be missed if he were todie. If 
you take a bucket of water out of the East River, how 
soon would the place from which it came be filled; and 
there is nobody whose place would not soon be filled 
after his death. Nobody who should die would be re- 
membered for a week, except in the atmosphere of love; 
there is not a man who would not fade out of our 
thought io less than a week after he died if it were not 
for the newspapers; but for a week they tell us that he 
is going to die, then for a month they tell us that he is 
dead, and then for a week they tell us all about his dy- 
ing, and we feast on the banquet that they thus serve 
up for us; but aside from this, how long does it take for 
a@ man to fade out of our memory after he is dead? 

Human life, for any of us, when you consider how 
short and uncertain it is, seems hardly worth having. 
When I look back upon the forty years of my public 
ministry it seems to me as though I bad been playing 
with shadows, and as though almost all the work that I 
have performed in a busy life might be written on the 
sands against which the waters rush day by day, and be 
rubbed out by them; it is as nothing; and when I drop 
out of life the loom is not going to stop. There is 
another turead wa'ting and longing to get into my 
place, and the fabrie is being woven on and on. 

My dear old fatber had a etrong sense of the impor- 
tance of some men to God. H-+ was affectionate and 
huimble and child-like, but still be bad a sort of feeling 
that certain persons were very important te God; and 
when Dr. Cornelius died he did not know what God 
meant; aud the same was true when Dr. Wisner died; 
and the same was also true when Jeremiah Evarts, of — 
renowned and distinguished memory, the father of Wm. 
M. Evarts, died. He bad no sense that God was able 


of the very stones to raise men to fill their piaces; but - 


somehow or other the world has got along without 
them. If I were to die some tears would be shed by 
those who are most intimately connected with me; but 
the world would go rolling and thundering on, and so- 
ciety would keep movirg; and it makes about as much 
difference whether a maple leaf drops from one of the 
trees before my bouse as whether I drop from among 
the living; and the feeling that this is so is not very 
comfortable. A man’s self-love leads him to want to be 
something; and nobody wants to be ‘* the sere and yel- 
low leaf ;” at any rate I do not. You may be more 
humble than | am; but I want some sense of continuity 
and power. Aud I bave it; because I know that the 
life that 1 am living now is not my real life. I 
am more than I appear to be. Iam not yet unfolded. 
Do you suppose that those struggling feelings that can 
get no expression now are never to be expressed? Do 
you suppose that those powers which prophesy are 
never to be unfolded? I am of God; I am one with 
him; I am on my way toward power and glory; and 
when I look on this mere childhood of my being I am 
as one who is riding at night in a stage toward his 


father’s house. In the stage he is subjected to many 
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discomforts and inconveniences, but he ‘does not mind 
them; for to-morrow is Thanksgiving, and he will soon 
be at home; and he is lifted up and strengthened. 

The consciausness that God will suffer nothing valuable 
to perish, that he will garner the world, that whatever 
is left over will be in conditions of purity and exalta- 
tion, and that there is to come a time when, though 
you flew with the quickness of light round and round 
the disenthralled universe, you would not see one tear 
ror hear one groan, nor one sigh, nor behold one blot, 
but when the royalty of God shall have established 
universal holiness in obedieace, joy in moral perfection, 
and the hope of that great redemption which awaits 
us—this consciousness lifts upon the face of men-an un- 
speakable beauty and glory to me; and 1 do not see any 
longer the dusky form of the slave that toils in the mud 
of the rice-swamp, but I look through and see him as 
he will appear in the other life. I do not behold the 
gnarled, marred form of the laborer of to-day. I think 
of him as he will be when, with a foot lighter than that 
of the roe, when with a wing swifter than the eagle’s, 
he will speed to the realm of the majesty, the power 
and the glory or God. 

So, then, brethren, in your toil, in your sorrows, ia 
your bereavements, in your burden-bearing, in your 
poverty, being in the wilderness, finding yourself a 
stranger in a strange land, or being wronged, misunder- 
stood, beaten about and baffled as a bewildered ship in 
a tropical storm, look up! For God is your God, he is 
your Strength, he is your Redeemer; and if you stand 
in the daily consciousness of God as your Father and 
your Hope you are mightier than fate, mightier than 
any power to do you harm; and even here the foretastes 
and foregleams of glory shall comfort and strengthen 
your hearts. 


Correspondence. 


A PROP WHICH WEAKENS. 
Editors of the Christian Union : 

WHEN Christianity, in contrast with Deism, is spoken of 
as a-cruel religion, it is alike true and effective to reply 
that the characteristic of Christianity is mercy and re- 
covery for the fallen. When it is alleged that Christianity 
condemns the greater part of mankind to eternal punish- 
ment, it is a true and sound answer tw say that neither the 
New Testament nor any modern orthodox standard of be- 
lief asserts anything of the kind. Yet this answer does 
not satisfactorily meet the feeling which underlies the ob- 
jection. The question of whether a larger or smaller propor- 
tion of mankind is supposed to be consigned to eternal woe 
does not touch the core of the difficulty. So long as the 
accepted standards of orthodox belief teach as a fact that 
some men, whether few or many, pass at death into a state 
of endless and irremediable woe, a large class of t~inds 
will feel that this stamps the religion to which it belongs 
as essentially a cruel religion, and these minds will be re- 
pelled from the whole system of beliefs with which this 
is associated. I am not here arguing that this sentiment 
is a just one: I am only pointing out that it is a real and 
important fact, and is a serious obstacle to the progress of 
Christianity. Let those who are convinced of the truth of 
the doctrine teach and uphold it, by all means: with such 
1 have here no discussion. But there is another class who 
are more or less doubtful of its truth, but yet feel that it 
would be in some way unsafe to renounce it; or at least 
‘ they think it is as well to be silent avout it. It is this 
class, and them only, whom I address when I say that I 
think either spoken or silent acquiescence in the doctrine 
does great injury to the reception of Christian truth by 
many who might otherwise be won to it. 

I may mention one instance within my knowledge. I 
knew well a young man of fine character, thoughtful, 
open-minded. He had grown up under a somewhat rigid 
interpretation of Christianity; in his youth had quietly 
given up the whole thing; but the free study of philosophy 
and metaphysics had soon satisfied him that any theory uf 
the universe presents insoluble difficulties as great as those 
which inhere in the religious view; and his disposition be- 
came not unfriendly to Christianity, with which his own 
manly and unselfish character had natural points of sym- 
pathy. I asked him once if he ever went to hear a preacher 
in his town whom I knew to be a man of broad and intelli- 
gent orthodoxy, high character and ability, and genuine 
spiritual power. ‘I went once,” was the answer, ‘‘butin an 
incidental way he alluded to eternal damnation. He didn’t 
enlarge on it, but the calm, matter-of-fact way in which 
he took it was enough for me. I can’t respect teaching 
that includes such ideas: I haven't been to hear him since.”’ 
Now I know that this man at this time sorely needed 
the help and consolation of Christian faith; he had 
a nature that toward ideas of benevolence, justice and 
sympathy was sensitive and impressible; and an oppor- 
tunity of winning him was lost forever, this dogma so re- 
pelled him. The preacher, I know, sincerely believes what 
he preaches; I do not in the least blame him for preaching 
what he holds to be unpalatable but necessary truth. But 
I think with sorrow of the loss of that opportunity. And 
no one need tell me that it was the natural depravity of 
the hearer’s heart that caused him to be repelled. I knew 
him well: I knew that he was singularly unselfish, and 
anything like cruelty was abhorrent to him; and his feel- 
i g—reesonable or unreasouable—was this: ‘‘ A being that 
ci2 forever shut out mercy fron any living creature is not 
« veing that I can worship, or that I care to hear about.” 


His case was in a degree typical ef a class which I am 
sure is not small. A greater mistake could hardly be 
made than that of the ministers who, doubting or disbe- 
lieving the doctrine, consent by their silence at least to 
seem to acquiesce in it, from an honest fear of weakening 
the power of religion. I take it that the most dangerous 
enemy of Christianity is not Deism, but the no-faith which 
simply disclaims all knowledge of any God or future life. 
And, as far as this one point is concerned, the feeling of a 
good many will be: “I will take my chances, with my 
kind, in the unknown realm beyond death sooner than ac- 
cept a system which offers me indeed a personal eternity 
of happiness, but coupled with the assurance of an eternity 
of misery to some of my fellow-creatures.” 

G. 8. MERRIAM. 


INDIAN TERRITORY INDIANS AND FREED- 
MEN. 
Editors of the Christian Union : 

THE status of the Freedmen, former slaves of the Choc- 
taws, continues to be very unsatisfactory to both parties. 
This Nation (so called) and that of the Chickisaws are the 
only places in the United States where the emancipated 
slave is deprived of citizenship and the right to hold 
office and to vote; his children having no right to educa- 
tion under our school laws. He has no right whatever to 
protection under the laws of the Nation, and the Choctaws 
have no jurisdiction over them. 

In the Treaty made by the U. S. Government with the 
Choctawa, who fought on the side of the Rebellion, pro- 
vision was made for the emancipation of the slaves and 
their rigbt to citizenship, and a portion of the ccmmon 
domain was apportioned to them; but hitherto the various 
Choctaw Councils have evaded the operations of the Treaty 
respecting the Freedmen. 

Article three of the Treaty of 1866 says: ‘The 
Choctaws and Chickisaws in consideration of the 
sum of $300,000 hereby cede to the United States 
the territory west of 98° west longtitude, known 
as the leased district; provided that the said sum shall 
be invested and held by the United States at an in- 
terest not less than five per cent. in trust for the said 
Nations, until the Legislatures of tha said Nations re- 
spectively shall have made such laws, rules and regula- 
tions as may be necessary to give all persons of African 
descent, resident in the said Nations at the-date of the 
Treaty of Fort Smith (Ark.) and their descendants, hither- 
to held in slavery among said Nations, all the rights, 
privileges, and immunities, including the right of suffrage, 
of citizens of said Nations—and also to give to such per- 
sons who were res‘dents as aforesaid, and their descendants, 
forty acres each of the lands of said Nations, on the same 
terms as the Choctaws an“? Chickisaws, to be selected on 
the survey of said land, after tre Choctaws, Chickisaws 
and Kansas Indians have made their selections,” etc. 

By refusing to have the land surveyed they have ren- 
dered this provision, and over twenty other articles of 
the Treaty, null and void. When Mr. Delano was Secre- 
tary of the Interior he sent a special commissioner to ob- 
tain a compliance. with this part of the Treaty of ’66, 
tendering their share of the $300,000, but without success; 
various efforts have been made since, without avail, and 
the liberated slaves continue to be the innocent sufferers. 
They sent a delegation themselves to ths last Council, but 
recently in session, to petition for the. rights of citizenship, 
etc., as provided by the treaty: but of thirty-two mem- 
bers only three voted to take action in the matter. 

And so long as an intereste : ring of wealthy Indians can 
monopolize the vast domain to fatten their large herds of 
cattle on, and enclose large plantations of from five hun- 
dred to two thousand acres, cultivated by white men on 
shares, they will never consent to have the land divided 
and held in severalty. Hence the Freedmen will con- 
tinue to be deprived of the rights guaranteed by the Gov- 
ernment; and the masses of the Choctaw people will be, as 
they are, in a}miserably destitute, half civilized and half 
starving condition. 

Every Indian Commissioner for years past has recom- 
mended that the land be held in severalty and homesteads 
secured to every family. 

The treaty provides that ‘‘ Congress may legislate.’’ And 
until it does matters will remain in the present unsatisfac- 
tory condition. 

The Congressional Senate Commission to investigate into 
the condition of this Territory was here a few days since, 
and took a good deal of evidence; and they seemed to be, 
and were without doubt, impressed with the necessity that 
Congress must give us a better government for the benefit 
of the Indians, the Freedmen and also white citizens of the 
United States, with due regard to the rights of the Choc- 
taws and Chickisaws. I mention those especially because 
the other three tribes, viz., the, Cherokees, Creeks and 
Seminoles, have already granted to their Freedmen all the 
rights guaranteed to them in their treaties. 

Let the voice of the friends of the Freedmen be lifted up, 
and have justice secured to them. I commend to every 
Christian James v., 4. J APHETH. 


LABOR AND CAPITAL. 
THE LAW OF SELFISHNESS. 


In a series of very interesting articles recently pub- 
lished, Dr. Bacon very ably discussed the relations of 
capital and labor. In common with most political econo- 
mists, he stated, in effect, that the measure of the yalue of 
Jabor is the *‘ price which it will bring in the market.” 
Althqugh I quote from memory I think I do not misrepre- 
sent him. 

This theory of the true value of labor I claim is untrue 

‘in a very important sense, and is based largely upon the 


, assumption that might makes right. The genergl adoption 


of the opinion that this law is unjust renders the estab-. 
lishment of the old form of slavery impossible. So will a 
general understanding of the rights and interests of labor 
secure their prgtection. What are those rights? One of 
those rights is a share in the profits arising from labor and 
capital united, that share to be determined by the law of 
love and not by the law of selfishness. Permit an illustra- 
tion. Suppose a manufacturer produces an article which is 
entirely the product of labor which he employs. The law 
of selfishuess at present enables him to hire his‘laborers at 
the lowest market price, and the profits however large are 
all his own. The'same law formerly permitted him to 
own his laborers, and to take for his own use and enjoy- 
ment all that their labor produced. The law of love would 
require that the products of labcr and .capital should be 
so divided that each should have a share in the profits, and 
in the happiness and privileges which those profits would 
purchase. It seems to me to be almost self-evident that 
the highest interests of society demand that this right 
shall be recognized, and that it will be both wise and 
profitable for capital to recognize it. 

But it wil) be urged that nearly all the enterprises which 
employ labor largely are unprofitable, and that there are 
no profits to share. The times are hard indeed, but it cam 
be shown that they were made so by the natural working 
of the law of selfishness, which has enabled the capital 
class, made rich and strong by the accumulation of more 
than its just share of profits, to produce beyond the ability 
of the consuming class to purchase. As the laboring class. 
forms a very large proportion of the consuming class, if 
their share in the profits had been given them, their ability 
to purchase would have been correspondingly increased, 
and thus the ratio between production and consumption 
would have been preserved. But, instead of this, when 
production had been pushed beyond the ability of the 
consuming class to buy, the manufacturers endeavored to 
cheapen their goods,. and so increase their sale, by re- 
ducing the price of labor; and their effort has resulted in 
still further restricting the purchasing class. This process 
has been continued until in many communities most of the 
laborers are able to purchase only the commonest of what 
are called the necessaries of life. The goose that laid the . 
golden egg has been practically killed. This seems to me 
to be the natural result of a system which enabled a Stew- 
art and a Vanderbilt to accumulate so many millions, 
whilst the labor which was essential to their success was 
paid only what they chose to give it. 

The control of immense wealth is a constant menace to 
the happiness of society. Whatis the remedy? Not law, 
but good example. There are men of wealth who love 
God and humanity, and who hold their wealth as stewards 
in trust. Let them so use it in their business as not to 
increase largely for their own benefit alone, but for the 
benefit also of all those whose labor is essential to their 
business. The world should look to the Christian Church 
for examples of the best methods of conducting all proper 
business, for guidance in all matters which affect the wel- 
fare of society. Shall she look in vain? It belongs to 
Christians who have been intrusted with wealth to answer. 

DONNEFF. 


OF THE PARABLE OF DIVES 
AND LAZARUS. 

1. It declares that our position in the next world de- 
pends on our course here. 

2. It declares a place of torment, and analogy leads to 
the conclusion that if one person is in torment he will more 
or less be a source of torment to his companions. 

3. It declares selfishness is the road to this place of tor- 
ment; it is hard to define what constitutes a perfect fiend. 
Dives may or may not have been one. 

4. It declares that Dives dii not forget his privileges; 
he calls Abraham Father; in reply,{he is courteously called 
Son, and told to remember, which seems to convey the 
mind back to what was abused; there is no forward glance, 
no Son, hope; this is ominous; he who so earnestly pleaded 
for Sodom is silent as to the future of Dives. 

5. It declares that a place where alleviation of pain is 
much desired exists, and where the desired relief could 
not be granted, even to the extent of a drop of water. If 
pain is produced the manner is not of much consequence; 
the pain is the trouble, not whether it is literal fire or 
something else. 

6. It declares that Dives on leaving earth found himself 
in this place of pain. 

7. It declares that Abraham spoke when spoken to, and 
in a manner as if he considered Dives’s and Lazarus’s 
condition in accordance with the “ fitness of things;’’ no 
mourning, no rejoicing over the case. 

8. It declares that an impassabie gulf existed between 
Abraham and Dives. In stating this Abraham closed the 
case. He does not proffer help. How could he be other 
than silent on the subject of help in the circumstances? 

9. It declares that pain is the means of recalling facts 
that it would have been well to haye remembered before 
we had such a reminder. Our duty'to our brethren should 
be looked after here and now. A selfish man living in 
selfishness, dying in an unrepentant spirit, suffering for 
selfishness, was not likely to breathe an unselfish prayer. 

10. It declares that the power of choice still exists; that 
the perception of desirable and undesirable has not been 
destroyed by death. Dives is evidently against his desire 
in this fearful place. It seems there are but two places 
from what is said. ‘‘ You cannot pass tous.” The infer- 
ence is, you must remain where you are. 

11. It declares Abraham to be about the same Abraham 
as we read about in Genesis. He uses no harsh terms. In 
reply to “* Father” addressed to him, his reply is ‘* Son.” 

12. The parable is very loud spoken on one point; that 
is, ‘‘ You have your day of probation here; happy will you 
be if you improve it,” 
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To the Friends of Home Missions. 


For more than two years the American 
Home Missionary Society has been heavily in 
debt to its missionaries. For months that 
debt bas averaged about $30,000. Hundreds 
of laborious, self-denying ministers look to 
the Society for the most—some of them for 
the whele—of their cash income. The delay 
of payment has cost some of them severe 
physical suffering. Others have had to.con- 
tract debts, bringing mental sufferings harder 
for such men to bear than are hunger and 
cold. These facts, laid before the churches, 
have brought generous responses. The debt, 
which within a month reached nearly $38,000, 
is to-day less than $26,000. Can this not be 
wholly paid by one united effort, leaving the 
Socie'y free to go on with its great work? If 
not, that work must be cut down to the actual 
monthly receipts. This would be a dire calam- 
ity. For a time, many of the brethren deserv- 
ing so well of the churches would suffer more 
than they now do. Plans of larger work, to 
which the providence and Spirit of God are 
calling, must be given up, and ground lost 
that could be regained only after years of 
struggle, if ever. Such retrenchment should 
be made only under force of absolute neces- 
sity. Can the churches now honestly urge 
that plea? The falling off bas been almost 
wholly in tegucies. The gifts of churches and 
individuals have been but a trifle less than in 
far more prosperous years. What is needed 
now is to liftoff the debt. Then, aided by the 
working of the “ apportionment system,” the 
officers intend that no debt shall be incurred 
beyond the present year. Our country will 
have a large place in the Week of Prayer. Of 
those who will then pray for this cause, are 
there not many who can aid it by gifts also? 
The officers of the A. H. M.S8. ask that the 
week end with a special offering on Sunday, 
Januaty 12th, to clear off this debt. If it 
shall be paid, many a burdened heart will be 
lightened, and the work will go on. If not, 
the Executive Committee will be compelled 
to withhold new commissions, diminish 
grants, cut down the wurk, and lose the 
grandest opportunity that Christ has opened 
before the Society in the half-century of its 
existence. Are we then asking too much in 
making this earnest request for a special of- 
fering on the second Sabbath of January? 
Brethren, pastors : with these solemn issues 
depending, we count on your aid in this one 
more effort, looking to our covenant Lord for 
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DR. SCHAFF’S BIBLE LANDS; 

It gives reason for congratulation that the Tract So- 
ciety has widened its reach of publication so as to pre- 
sent the Christian public with books of travel of the 
highest class as well as with its usual excellent issues 
of didactic treatises and religious biographies. People 
at the present day are demarding facts more than any- 
thing else. They want information quite as much as 
they do exhortation, and in some instatces they will re- 
ceive it with more avidity. 

Dr. Schaff bas done a welcome service in furnishing 


“the Society this book among the rest. And they have 


made it attractive with illustrations unusually bright 
avd accurate. It will be eagerly sought for by all the 
libraries which seck Sunday reading. The writer seems 
to have enjoyed pleasant advantages in his long jour- 
ney. He had plenty of preparation and he took plenty 
of time. The tour was extensive, bringing him much 
enthusiasm and gain of knowledge, both of which he 
manages to share freely with his readers. 5‘ 

There are two ways of making the books on sacred 


countries which drop rapidly from our American 


presses. Some of them are mere persoval bistories— 
tourists’ note-books re-written and hurried into covers, 
They are interesting to friends, and serve to keep the 
memory of their authors from losing what they found. 

Others seem to have grown out of profuse jottings by 
night in the tents, sobered and augmented by careful 
study after the return. These last are much more valu- 
able than any others. Dr. Robinson’s wonderful ‘‘ Re- 
s arches” were composed among his books of reference, 
with conveniences «f comparative geography and his- 
tory around him. So all his vast learning came into 
play. In this respect Dr. Schaff’s less pretentious 
volume bas reminded us of bis. For the discussions we 
meet are evidently penned quietly, after tedious horse- 
back riding and still more tedious camel-back rocking 
are aliended. Thus his eminent scholarship tells in the 
rupping story. 

Some of the opinions expressed are interesting. Dr. 
Scbaff does not surrender himself to what he considers 
the fancy of Piazzi Smyth concerning the Great Pyra- 
mid; he calls the ‘‘ coffer” a ‘‘ surcop! agus,” and bas 
done with it quickly. He drops uoworriedly down 
upon the Conclusion that Capernaum was once where 
Tel Hum is now. He visits Tabor, but thinks the 
Transfiguration took place on Mount Hermon. It is 
amusing to see how disgusted he is with some of the 
monkish impostures as to siles in and around Jerusalem. 

Of all his conclusions, however, many will be most 
pleased with that conceining the probable site of Cal- 
vary. Dr. Schaff accepts the skull-like hill near the 
Grotto of Jeremiah, just north ot the Damascus gate. 
And he quotes the late Fisher Howe, of Brooklyn, yiv- 
ing him due credit for the conjecture, and admitling 
the force of his argument in the small volume he pub- 
lished in 1871. Mr. Howe was so timid and retiring in 
his lay-scholarship that he actually pressed every litile 
hint he could finda books ancient and modern into his 
service, in the hope of finding an authority that would 
give him shelter. So it comes about that he bas the 
better claim for his originality wheu his citations are 
shown to have been of no avail. Huis old friends will 
fiud grest. satisfaction in Dr. Schaff’s views, as well as 
those of Lieutenant Conder, the engineer of the English 
Exploration Society. The lvucality will soon be ac- 
cepted so far as human scholarship can settle it. 


THE GEOLOGIST'’S HAND-BOOK.' 

This is an American railway guide, giving the geolog- 
ical formation at every railway station, with notes on 
interesting places on the routes, and a description of 
each of the formations. It has been prepared by James 
Macfarlane, Ph. D., author of ‘‘ The Coal Regions of 
America,” and one of the Commissioners of the Second 


- Geological Survey of Pennsylvania, now in progress, 


Mr. Macfarlane deserves great credit for this ingenious 
aod useful conception, and for the manner in which he 
has carried it out, effecting the difficult combination of 
clearness and compactness. But no single author, how- 
ever skillful and learned, could have given to such a 
book the extraordinary value and authority which has 
been conferred in the present case by the cordial ccdper- 
ation of the State Geologists and other scientific gen- 
tlemen, of whose service Mr. Macfarlaoce makes ample 
acknowledgement. When such experts as Newberry, 
Hunt, Lesley, Hitchcock, Cook, Smock, Wiechell, 
Worthen, Shaler, Stevenson, Chamberlin, a long 
list of other active field-geologists, ccntribute their 
observations, each for the region with which he is most 
thoroughly acquainted, and maoy of them makirg use 
of original materie! never before published, the result 


1 Through Bible Lands: Notes of Travel in Egypt, the Des- 
ert and Palestine. By Philip Schaff, D.D.,LL.D. l2mo. 413 
pp. American Tract Society. 

The Geologist's Traveling Hand-Bovk. By James .Macfar- 
jane, Ph.D. D, Appleton & Co. 


cannot fail to be a remarkably interesting and instruct- 
ive volume, Mr. Macfarlane bas performed with fidel- 
ity and discretion the arduous labor of collecting and 
arranging these contributions. Geologists will appreci- 
ate the manner in which he has dealt with the disputed 
points in American geology, and with the various 
nomenclatures which obtain in different States. The 
local names of formations are retained, but their equiva- 
lence with the corresponding periods in the standard 
classifications of New York and Canada is shown by a 
simple system of nunrerical references. The introduc- 
tory description of the several formations is excellent, 
and the whole book constitutes, aside from the special 
use for which it has been prepared, a good manual of 
the stratigraphical geology of the United States and 
Canada. Concerning the important departments of 
dynamic, chemical and paleontological geology, it is of 
course silent. These are apart from its plan. 

We cannot do better than illustrate by an example, 
taken at random, one of the uses of this volume. Let 
us suppose a tourist on his way to Mauch Chunk, by 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad. If he has any eyes for 
nature he must be interested in the successive p‘ct- 
uresque rock exposures along that beautiful river, and 
if he cares for the industries of mana he will be im- 
pressed by the evidences of vast enterprises based upon 
the mineral wealth of Pennsylvania. With this guide- 
book in hand he traces the successive formations as if, 
to use the author’s neat comparison, be had a professor 
of geology for his traveling companion. 

At Slatington, for instance, he sees that the outcrop- 
ping rock is ‘‘ 4c,” that is the upper Cambrian, Siluro- 
Cambrian or Lower Silurian formation known in the First 
Pennsylvania Survey as No. III., and elsewhere as the 
Hudson river, Cincinnati, Nashville, or Loraine group. 
Turning back to the Introduction, he finds a full de- 
scription of this group, its nature and extension in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and learns that in some lo- 
calities it produces excellent roofing slate. Returning to 
the Lehigh Valley railroad table, he ficds opposite Slat- 
ington, besides the reference already followed, another, 
calling his attention to a special footnote which runs as 
follows: 


“ Extensive roofing-slate quarries here. Two miles further, 
enter the Lehigh Water Gap between sloping walls of Oneida 
and Medina. [Happy thought—Look out Oneida and Medina 
groups in the Introduction, and learn all aboutthem!] Issue 
upon Clinton red shale. [See Introduction again.] Notice a 
fine eddy hill opposite. Behind it is a terminal moraine, 
which a glacier, formerly descending the Lehigh, left across 
the mouth of the Aquashbicola Creek, forcing that stream to 
excavate a new channel in the, solid Medina rocks of the 
mountain. Two miles farther, at the bend of the river, no 
bank, the ice has crushed over the slates, polished the s 
face, and loaded it with till (glacial drift]. From the Ga 
Hotel ride to the top of Stone Hill (Oriskany outcrop) for the 
view through the gap. Hydraulic lime quarries on the way 
up.” 

This is the sort of information with which the book 
is packed; and we ‘think no one can fail to rec gnize 
that it will prove to the traveler a welcome companion. 
We do not doubt that it wi!l greatly stimulate the popu- 
lar interest in the noble study of geology by turning in 
that direction many eyes which have been accustomed 
to pass unhecding the records of the rocks. Now that 
the thing bas been done, we wonder that no one ever 
thought of it before. Possibly the difficulty of execut- 


ing the plan has prematurely killed the conception of it. , 


We believe Mr. Macfarlane is correct in saying that 
nothing of the kind has ever before appeared in any 
language, and we find in the excellence of the book 
itself ample confirmation of his declaration that * the 
reader will never know the amount of time, patience, 
labor and care that it has cost.” 


GATES INTO THE PSALM COUNTRY. 

A hearty lover of the Psalms, and 4 lifelong student 
of their lessons and history, Dr. Vincent has brought 
to the preparation of the volume before us a zeal born 
of natural inclination and cof professional habit. The 
spirit of the Psalms seems to a great many Bible readers 
more intimately related to that of the New Testament 
than the rest of the Old Testament Scriptures, Dr, 
Vincent has been drawn into the publication of this 
volume through a recognition of the wants of his own 
congregation, which he first endeavored to meet in the 
somewhat disconnected geries of sermons and lectures 
from his pulpit which subsequentiy assumed the 
shape of Psalm studies well adapted to the use of general 
readers, Every intelligent pastor must recognize the 
different ways in which different minds are interested 
in religion. To a majority of regular church goers 
helps to the appreciation of the Bible for its own sake 
ure perhaps as welcome as any other method of religious 
instruction. The habitual or perfunctory daily 1eadiog 
of the Scriptures has not to them the lively intcrest that 
it should have, or that it once had. To such as these, 
‘**Gates into the Psalm Country” may prove a lasting 
aid. Certainly no portion of the Old Testament has 


1 Gates into the Psalm Country. By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. 
Pastor of the Church of the Covenant, New York. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 
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been so universally resorted to in joy and in sorrow as 
these fine old Hebrew poems. They are adapted to 
every mood: they speak out of a human life centuries 
old to the human life of to-day. And this was true even 
of the earlier versions of the Hebrew text, which con- 
veyed but inadequately the true spirit of the original. 
Modern research has brought to light much that en- 
hances the value of the Psalms, and it is with a view to 
their more perfect adaptation to the wants of to-day that 
Dr. Viocent has embodied in a volume his quaint idea 
of the Psalms as an unknown country to which the ex- 
plorer may gain admission through gates opening into 
the ‘* Orchard,” the ‘‘ Threshing floor,” ‘‘ The Pasture,” 
“The Harvest Field,” etc., etc., each chapter being 
preceded by a version of an appropriate psalm (usually 
Perowne’s). As a safe and trustworthy incitement to an 
appreciative study of this portion of the Scriptures we 
cordially recommend Dr. Vinc-nt’s book. Devotional 
reading 1s too apt to be performed more as a duty than 
a pleasure, and anything that will serve as a real help to 
its enjoyment should be welcoaed alike by pastor and 


by pe: ple. 


Just How. Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. (Houghton, Osgood 
& Co.) Whether any particular good but variety is to 
come into our kitchens from the making of so many cook- 
books is a question for philosophers and time. What it 
means for the future is less certain than what it asserts of 
the past. It is clear the past generation has done good 
cooking, else whence came al] the knowledge and ex- 
perience which is now so abundantly disseminated? 
Another thing equally clear is that domestic matters 
have not been left to drudges and servants altogether. 
We have a cook-book from a prominent lady of society, 
a U.8. Senator’s wife, which shows not only that she 
knows how to cook but also that her “‘set’”’ does. A 
prominent authoress in fiction shows that a “ blue stock- 
ing” may be a skilled housekeeper, and in a series of three 
cook-books embodies a vast,deal of good counsel and ex- 
plicit direction to young (and old) housekeepers; a 
lady connected with scientific circles dips her pen in ink 
to edit a text book of cookery, and another lady of talent 
and education makes a business of teaching, by lips and 
pen, the fine arts of domestic economy and cookery. 
After all these, and many more, comes the unpretending 
little volume by Mrs. Whitney. The title, ‘‘ Just How,” 
gives a key to her plan, which is to make clear and plain a 
right way of cooking; an order of preparation and a 
prompt and skilful action afterward. Her motto, 

One to make ready, 
Two to prepare, 
Three to go slam-bang, 
> And there you are, 
is slightly altered from the old use of it in childish days; 


feelings of a young housekeeper when her pudding turns 
out badly than the more certain ‘“‘ Four to get there.” 
Mrs. Whitne) aims to give instructions which will be use- 
ful in the preparation of all food, rather than to give a 
large number of receipts. Enough are given, however, to 
furnish well an ordinary table. We must protest against 
one of her directions. Maccaroni ought nerer to be soaked 
in cold water before boiling. Let it be thrown at once 
into plenty of boiling water and cooked rapidly till tender. 


Discussions in Church Polity. From the contributions 
to the ‘Princeton Review.” By Charles Hodge, D. D. 
(Scribners.) Whatever the late Dr. Charles Hodge saw fit 
to write all scholars can afford to read. Though the im- 
mediate topic may have had a local, denominational or 
technical suggestion, it is invested with general interest 
by the work upon it of a master mind. Men of all creeds, 
and of no creed, will find ‘* Church Polity,” though treated 
strictly from the Presbyterian standpoint, a stimulus to 
larger inquiry, a compendium of great principles and use- 
ful information surpassed by few books upon their shelves. 
Dr. Hodge could hardly be called a liberal thinker. He 
viewed all subjects from the same general position, seldom 
varying from that indicated by his early education, and 
the intellectual habit intensified by the training of his 
entire life as a professor at Princeton, yet such were the 
judicious balance of his mind, the extensiveness of his 
reading, the catholicity of his impulses and the calmness 
of his deliberation that he was enabled to see most topics 
in what we might call the long perspective, which is, 
perhaps, all that the greatest can do. He had as little of 
the narrowness of mere school logic and of the sharpness 
of prejudice, which magnifies parts of truth to the misrep- 
resentation uf the whole, as any denominational leader of 
the modern church. If his theology was Calvinistic it 
was not the less comprehensive; if his views of church 
government and expediency were presbyterial they were 
never detached from broad, and what he thought to be 
sound, principles, either Biblical or approved. by the expe- 
rience of generations. This grasp and at the same time 
vividness of thought gave him unrivaled power as a re- 
viewer of the questions which from year to year arose in 
the Presbyterian courts, or grew out of movements in 
other denominations. This book will, therefore, take its 
place as a standard of authority with most Presbyterians, 
and will be a companion to the Assembly's Digest with all 
who aspire to ecclesiastical statesmanship in that church, 
and, at the same ti.:.e, will furnish the most credible expo- 
sition of Presbyterianism among those of other sects. The 
volume is a compilation of articles and parts of artitles 
originally published in the “Princeton Review.” The 
fact that they were elicited by current events gave them a 
pertinency and concreteness of style which adds greatly to 
their readableness; while Dr. Hodge’s habit of lifting every 


dep her ‘There you are” will perhaps bettter suit the 
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topic, though of itself of local or temporal interest, up 
into the light of its general and permanent bearings wil) 
prevent any of these articles, gathered from nearly half a 
century, from becoming obsolete. The multitude of topics 
treated forbids our attempt to discuss any of fhem in this 
notice. The clearness and force with which the articles 
are written will doubtless enable many to whet their 
swords of controversy upon them. But if the humble and 
kindly spirit of the now venerated champion shall come 
upon those who feel moved to contest his doctrines it will 
be well. 

Memoirs of the Life of Anna Jameson, by Gerardine 
Macpherson. (Roberts Bros.) Mrs. Macpherson states 
in her preface that save for the ill-natured remarks con- 
cern ng Mrs. Jan eson in Miss Martineau’s * Autobiog- 
raphy” these fragmentary memoirs would never have 
been published. It would be rather difficult, perhaps, to find 
any one mentioned by Miss Martineau in a uniformly 
pleasant manner. These memoirs are not as full as could 
be wished, yet they give a pleasant picture of the brave 
struggle made by Mrs. Jameson against adverse fate, and 
her cheerful endurance under many bitter trials. Her 
married life was most unhappy and, though Mr. Jameson’s 
faults are lightly touched upon, enough is told to show 
what an uncongenial companion he must have been, and to 
expose his base treatment of his wife that left her penniless 
in the latter years of her life. Through the kindness of 
Mrs. Proctor, Thackeray and Lord John Russell a pension 
was obtained fur Mrs. Jameson, and she was saved from 
absolute want. It is rather the fashion now-a-days to 
decry her art works, and, perhaps, viewed in the light of 
more advanced criticism and knowledge they may not be 
authorities. When the books were written, however, pub- 
lic attention was not so keenly alive as now to art matters, 
and if perhaps, as one critic asserts, Mrs. Jameson’s criti- 
cisms are always “in the tone of praise, never of fault-find- 
ing,” yet they were written in such an attractive style for 
young people, gave so much useful and accurate informa- 
tion, that very many feel indebted t> her works for first in- 
clining them to the critical study of painters and pictures. 
Not the least interesting feature of this volume is the 
short sketch given by Mrs. Oliphant of the writer, who did 
not live to complete the work. 

The New Testament Newly Translated from the Greek 
Text of Tregelles and Critically Emphasized, with an In- 
troduction and Occasional Notes. Second edition. By 
Joseph Rotherham. (John Wiley & Sons.) This is one of 
Bagster s publications, which commends it to the critic; 
and the fact that it isa second edition is a further com- 
mendation. But a careful examination does not justify 
the prejudice with which the student takes it up. The 
author approaches the New Testament with a precon- 
ceived idea that a great deal is expressed in the original by 
emphasis laid on the words from their position in the sen- 
tence. This is certainly the case in many instances; but 
he hardly allows a verse in the entire New Testament 
which has not this peculiar emphas3is laid uponit. This 
emphasis he represents by underscoring and dcuble 
underscoring. Granted his hypothesis and he carries it 
out tolerably well; but his hypothesis is not and in the na 
ture of the case cannot be true. Emphasis so generously 
distributed ceases to be emphasis at all. Some of his 
translations are certainly no improvement, as his use of 
the barbarism.age-abiding for eternal. The Greek scholar 
may get some hints from these pages, though he certainly 
will not follow their suggestions in all and hardly even in 
a majority of-cases; but the English reader, for whom it 
seems to have been prepared, will be misled by it to his 
hurt in his study of the New Testament. 


Eclectic Short-Hand, by J. George’ Cross, A.M. (S. C. 
Griggs & Co., Chicago), is one more attempt to make an 
easy and popular system of writing swiftly by means of 
signs. It is radically different from all the other systems 
heretofore offered. Its alphabet represents the twenty-six 
letters of the English alphabet, each expressed by a single 
line deduced from the inclined eclipse. The simpler, or 
corresponding style, the author claims, can be learned in 
six easy lessons, while the reporting style eomprises a few 
general principles, abbreviations, word and phrase signs, 
etc. Though Mr. Cross expresses a poor opinion of pho- 
nography, the most popular system of short-hand ever in- 
vented and, all things considered, the best, we fail to see 
wherein his system is an improvement. He has five pos. 
itions for word signs; the peculiarity of shaded characters, 
which is certaintly an inconvenience in phonography, is 
not entircly dispensed with, and some of the forms are 
very awkward and decidedly diffcult to make. A large 
number of word signs and phrases are given, though how 
often in the course of a reporter’s life he would have to 
write such phrases as “‘the Knight of St. Michael and St. 
George of the Ionian Islands,” ** the Knight of St. Stanis- 
laus, in Poland,” etc., may reasonably be open to question. 
The typographical appearance of the work is excellent. 

Milton’s Lycidas and Six Selections from Irving's Sketch 
Book (Ginn & Heath) are two contributions to English 
literature study edited by Homer B. Sprague, Ph.D. 
They illustrate, we presume, the method adopted by their 
editor in his practical work as Head Master of te Girls’ 
High School, Boston. If this be true, the young ladies of 
that institution have a rare chance to acquaint themselves 
with some of the best products of the exhaustless mine of 
English literature. The text is carefully edited—this in 
the case of Lycidas has added interest in the notes show- 
ing what in the autuor’s MS. stood in place of many lines 
now familiar by Jong acquaintance. In many cases these 
erased lines are a valuable light thrown on his meaning. 
The commentary is discriminating and sufficiently learned 
tu satisfy the most curious pupil, whilst it descends to de- 
tails which will make each obscure allusion clear. A 


chronology of the authors’ lives is prefixed, and questions 
accompany the notes to stimulate further inquiry. Each 
of these pamphlets is distinct from the other in the method 
of adapting the general design which characterizes them 
both. In the ‘‘ Sketches” Dr. Sprague has been assisted 
by M. E. Scates, instructor in English in the Girls’ High 
School, Boston. | 

A Hand-Book of Nursing. (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
This volume or one similar ought to be in every family. 
Sickness is a guest who does not fail to visit every house- 
hold, and stays long ofttimes, alas, because ignorance knows 
not how to treat her. Published under the direction of the 
Connecticut training-schodl for nurses, and introduced by 
approving words by Dr. Porter and Dr. Woolsey, we should 
expect this to be a very helpful book, and a somewhat 
careful examination has assured us that the directions are 
in the mam most excellent. They embrace general instruc- 
tions for a nurse, specific rules for special diseases, accidents 
etc., and a chapter on Family Hygiene which would be 
worth many times the price of the book to every family 
were the instructions to be followed. Indeed the little ones 
saved from sickness and even death would make any com- 
parison of valuation contemptible. Especially, too, we 
should like all who have the care of young people in board- 
ing schools to read and ponder the rules on page 255. 


A New Testament Commentary for English Readers, by 
various writers, edited by Chas. John Ellicott, D. D. Vol. 
Ul. (E P. Dutton & Co., N.Y.) This second volume fully 
meets all we said in praise of the first. It is just the style 
of Commentary that we wish to see scattered everywhere 
as an antidote to the poisonous sentiments, begotten of the 
** little learning "’ that is so dangerous a thing, which are 
now pervading Christendom in the name of Biblical criti- 
cism. The editors of this Commentary are men of ur- 
questioned learning, free from bigotry and prejudice, and 
of thoreugh honesty. Those who read their work here 
may be sure that there is no crude or hasty thought re- 
corded, nor any false motive behind the record. Bishop 
Ellicott, who is the chief editor of the Commentary, stands 
as a Biblical student, and especially as a New Testament 
commentator, in the front rank of patient, laborious, 
thorough and impartial critics. 

Sunday Afternoon, 1878. (E. F. Merriam, Springfield, 
Mass.) In point of external attractiveness the bound vol- 
umes of **Sunday Afternoon” in their tasteful dress of 
blue and gold rank fairly alongside of any of the gift 
books of the season. The cover design by Mr. E. J. N. 
Stent, of New York, is at once graceful and appropriate. 
As regards their internal excellence, too much can hardly 
be said in praise. Those who have followed the magazine 
from month to month do not need to be told how many 
clever sketches, tender verses, delightful stories and 
thoughtful and helpful essays the volumes contain. In 
turning their prges one is not at all surprised that the 
magazine has kept the place in the front rank of our peri- 
odical literatare which it took with its very first number. 
Its success has been largely due to its admirable selection 
of articles, and that in turn to its nice editorial discrimi- 
nation. 

Short History of France, by E. 8. Kirkland. (Jansen, 
McClurg & Co.) Miss Kirkland has admirably succeeded 
in her “ Short History of France” in making a beok both 
instructive and entertaining. It is nota dry compendium 
of dates and facts, but a charmingly written history. 
Children can hardly fail to be interested in it, and if used 
as a text book will be found by all competent teachers an 
important addition to the school library. A history of 
France for children has been very much needed, Guizot’s 
being too long, and Bonnechose’s much too dry to attract 
youthful minds, and this little volume fills a long vacant 
niche. Certainly those to whom the author dedicates her 
book, her “pupils, past, present and future,” will thank 
her both for the matter and manner of her work: 

Percy Bysshe Shelley, by John Addington Symonds, is 
added to “* English Men of Letters.”” (Harpers). The short 
and brilliant career of this poet, cut off by an untimely 
accident before his powers had reached their full develop- 
ment, affords one of the most interesting subjects for a 
memoir to be found within the range contemplated by this 
series. Abundant material exists for the compilation, 
near a score of biographies, critical and otherwise, baving 
been prepared during the years immediately succeeding 
the poet’s death. Mr. Symonds has judiciously culled from 
these what will be of value to the general reader, and has 
added much intelligent original comment on the literary 
productions of his author. 


Pearls for Young Ladies, by L. C. Tuthill. (J. Wiley & 
Sons). Some years ago Mrs. Tuthill edited the “‘ Beauties 
of Ruskin,” and now she tells us that she has compiled this 
work because “very few young ladies know anything of 
Mr. Ruskin, excepting that he is a celebrated author.” 
The extracts are arranged under several heads, “‘Autobiog- 
raphy, Education, Woman, Nature and Art, Narative and 
Criticism, Morals and Religion, Miscellaneous,” and will 
give to one unacquainted with Mr. Ruskin’s writings a 
good insight into his life, peculiar bias of mind and vivid, 
picturesque style of writing. Mrs. Tuthill claims for Mr. 
Ruskin that his motto is that of the famous knight of old, 
“* Amicis et mihi.” 


The Blessed Life (Roberts Bros.) is a tastefully bound 
little volume containing a number of favorite hymns 
selected by the editor of “Quiet Hours,” “ Sursum 
Corda.” The object has been not to make a compilation 
of unfamiliar pieces, but to give such as are endeared by 
long acquaintanc; to the Christian heart and strains of 4 
which linger pleasantly in the memory of almost every 
one. Pains have been taken by the author to give the 
hymn as originally written, except in those cases where 
the amended version is more generally known, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. Jobn Morley ‘is now busy on the life of Cobden, - 


for which he has been provided with materials by the 
family. 

—A Christmas letter o-ce written by Charlotte Bronté 
to her sister Emily has been found in a scrap-book at an 
old. book stall in England. 

—The ensuing year is likely to witness the publication 
of at least a dozen important works on German and Prus- 
sian history, compiled out of the Prussian archives. 

—The Kaffir Bible is undergoing revision in England by 
a board which has already held twenty-six sessions over 
it. The books of Kings and Chronicles are now in hand. 

—Harper’s new edition of Macaulay’s “‘ History of Eng- 
land” will be followed by similar imprints of his “‘ Life 
and Letters,” his miscellaneous writings, and Gibbon’s 
Rome.” 

—Margaret Fuller, Countess Ossoli, is one of those fig- 
ures of the past who continue to attract attention. A 
sketch of her, by a Miss Collins, has lately been published 
in the ‘‘ University Magazine.” 

—Mr. William Patterson, of Edinburgh, proposes to 
issue a collection of nearly two hundred well-authenticated 
portraits of Mary, Queen of Scots. Included in the collec- 
tion will be a number of fac similes which have never yet 
been engraved. 

—Prof. A. W. Ward will furnish the volume on Chaucer, 
and Mr. Henry James, Jr., that on Hawthorne, for Mr. 
Morley’s series of “English Men of Letters."’ But by 
what right does Hawthorne come into that series? ‘* Who 
reads an American book?” ° 

—Mr. Pandurung—whose other euphonious names we 
will not attempt to repeat—the recent Hindoo convert to 
Swedenborgianism, is superintending the translation into 
the Marat’hi language of Swedenborg’s *‘ Heaven and Hell.” 
Two thousand copies are to be printed at a cost of £400. 

—One of the special features which will appear during 
the coming year in the “ Literary World” (Boston) will be 
a series of ‘‘ Short Studies of American Authors,” by Mr. 
T. W. Higginson. While their subjects will not be an- 
nounced in advance, these papers are to be both critical 
and descriptive. _ 

—The literary contributions to the recent Bryant Memo- 
rial meeting of the Century Club, including the poems by 


. Bayard Taylor, E. C. Stedman, and R. H. Stoddard, will 


soon be privately printed in book form. Mr. Taylor’s 
turn has now come for similar honor, and it will be ten- 
derly and lovingly paid. 

—** La Semaine Francaise” is the name of a new London 
journal, published in French, and edited wholly from the 
English point of view. Its aim is to give, by means of 
selected articles from the French periodical press, a good 
idea of current French literature. Itis in effect an eclectic 
French journal for English readers. 

* Chicago is not wholly given over to pork and grain. 
That city of “ packeries” and elevators has a literary life 
which is steadily expanding. The Public Library, which 
may be taken as the index armainspring of that life, has 
had a rapid growth since the fire of 1871. It contains al- 
ready sixty thousand volumes, and the circulation exceeds 
that of any other public library in the country save Bos- 
ton’s. It will be remembered that after the fire many and 
valuable contributions towards the new library were made 
by mstitutions and authors in England and Germany, 
Thomas Hughes taking the lead in this laudable service. 
Mr. W. F. Poole is now the librarian. 


—Mr. Smalley, in one of his recent London letters to 


the ** Tribune,’’ gives a good pen-and-ink sketch of Mr. 
Gladstone in what may be called the attitude of oratory. 
The great English statesman’s public appearances in this 
capacity are by no means rare, but never fail to be im- 
pressive. His dress is not altogether conducive to the best 
effect of his presence and speech; he is not always “on 
good terms with his shirt collar and neck-tie.” His voice 
is wonderfully deep and musical, with much variety of 
tone. His face is expressive and impressive. There is 
something in it to remind one of Mri Webster. In figure 
and action he is, as Sydney Smith described Webster, “a 
steam engine in trousers.”” ‘“With many faults of manner, 
he yet holds his audiences,” says Mr. Smalley, “in the 
hollow of his hand.’’ 

—The number of “ Littell’s Living Age” for the week 
ending January 4th begins its one hundred and fortieth 
volume. In this volume George MacDonald’s new serial 
story, “‘ Sir Gibbie,” will be continued from week to week 
until completed; a new serial, “The Bride’s Pass,’’ by 
Sarah Tytler, will be begun in January; a serial story, 
“The Romance of Calcot House,” by Katharine S. Mac- 
quoid, author of “ Patty,” etc , is annourced to appear 
early in the new year; sbort staries, including translations 
from the French, etc., wi!l continue a feature of the maga- 
zine; and through the year the leading foreign authors will 
be represented in this department of the periodical. In 
science, politics, theology and general literature articles 
are mentioned as forthcoming from the foremost thinkers, 
investigators and writers. ‘ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The recewt of all new publicatwns delivered at the Edit- 
orval Rooms of thia paper will be ackiowledyed in us eartiest 
subsequent issue. Publishers will comer a favor by promptly 
adviaing us Of any omission in this rexpect. Accompanying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases. | 


Authors and Titles. Pub Price. 
Bulwer, Edward, * ‘The Last Days of Pompeii.”’........ Harpers. 15 
Flipper, Henry U., “ ‘The olored Cadet.”..... Homer Lee & Co. 

have aiso recuived current oumoers of the following publii- 
eations: 

Buptist Home Mission Munthly, Baptist Mirsionar agazi 

pesitory, New Englander, vuacitic schvol and 
People’s tulpit, Phrenological Journal, 


lishers. 


Journal, Kobinson’s Epitome ut 
literature, -anitarium, Uoiversuiisit Quarteriy, V N d’ 
Q Van Nostrand’s En 
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Heligious Aetws. 


Unitep Strates.—The New York Church Extension and 
Missionary Society of the M. E. Church held its thirteenth 
annual meeting last Sunday evening. The treasurer’s re- 
port showed that the receipts of the year were $27,984.58, 
and the payments $25,476.68; leaving a balance of $2,507.70. 
During its twelve years’ existence more than $680,000 
has been collected and expended in carrying on the society’s 
work. Five thousand persons have been converted under 
the labors of its missionaries, more than 300,000 pastoral 
visits have been made, and church property valued at $400,- 
000 has passed under its control. By the legacy of $10,000 
received from the late Miss Danser half its floating debt has 
been paid off. Addresses were delivered by the President, 
John B. Cornell, and by Gen. Clinton B. Fisk and Dr. J. P. 
Newman. 


The Loan Relief Association is a benevolent enterprise 
in this city whose work is not the less valuable because it is 
inconspicuous. Organized last spring by some of the lady 
teachers connected with Dr. John Hall’s Seventh Ave. 
Mission, it has carried into many a poverty stricken home 
on the west side of the city a message of comfort and help. 
Its object briefly told is to visit the poor and sick in their 
homes, supply medical attendance, and to loan money 
and articles necessary to carry the worthy destitute over 
hard places. During the year it has made over 1,300 mis- 
sionary visits or calls, relieved seventy-five families, 
brought into Sunday-school twenty-three children, and 
induced thirty-nine persons to attend the mission service. 
The President is Miss Mary H. Avery, 88 Fifth Ave. 

The Boston Congregational Club took a new departure 
last week. It celebrated Forefathers’ Day, Monday even- 
ing, by a social festival] and supper at Horticultural Hall. 
The Club and its invited guests spent first an hour in the 
lower hall in friendly intercourse, and then sat down to a 
bountiful repast in the upper hall. Governor Rice, though 
an Episcopalian, was present, and opened the “feast of 
reason and flow of soul” with a sensible and appropriate 
speech. He was followed by Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 
one of the happiest of after-dinner speakers; though it 
was rather a joke on his part, was it not? to say that we 
were indebted to the Puritans for Christmas. Mr. McKeri- 
zie was followed by Mr. Meredith, the new convert from 
the Methodists, and he “in turn ly Secretary Clark of the 
American Board, and Mr. Charles Carleton Coffin. The 
bill of fare was certainly a good one, and the party seems 
to have discussed’ it with relish. 


Liberals and Orthodox at Joseph Cook’s.—The Spring- 
field ‘‘ Republican ’’ gives an interesting report of one of 
Mr. Cook’s parlor gatherings, where such representative 
**] berals’’ as A. B. Alcott, Col. Higginson, Edwin Whip- 
ple, Dr. Bartol, and John L. Dudley discussed with the 
orthodox Drs. Tarbox, Baker, J. O. Means, and Julius H. 
Ward, and with Mr. Cook himself, the character of Dr. 
Channing. There was considerable diversity of opinion 
expressed even among the Liberals. The venerable Mr. 
Alcott asserted that Channing in his later years was not 
desirous of being called a Unitarian, and that he held Arian 
tendencies, regarding Christ as a Mediator in the sense of 
_ being intermediate between Godand man. “‘If Unitarians 
had held up the doctrine where Channing left it,” Mr. Al- 
cott declared, ‘“* we should be better off to-day.’’ Dr. Bar- 
tol, on the contrary, held that Channing was not entitled 
to the credit of being a Trinitarian in any sense. In early 
life, perhaps, an Arian, but it quite faded away in after 
years. The speaker would find the via media in the one- 
ness between God and man which was Dr. Channing’s 
idea. Col. Higginson also controverted the statement of 
Mr. Alcott; he never saw Dr. Channing, but was peculiarly 
connected with the Channings by four several lines of 
lineage, and so had been strong!y brought into contact 
with the Channing type, ‘‘ which, like the Beecher type, 
has made its national mark. This characteristic belongs 
to it: that the Channings grow younger as they grow 
older.”” Of the three volumes of his life the first was the 
one belonging to an old man, the second was fitting to 
middle life, but the third was the youngest. Dr. Chan- 
- ning, the speaker held, was less and less inclined in the 
orthodox direction. He dwelt more and more on the hu- 


manity of Christ. Dr. Bartol said that in one -of his fre- 


quent walks with Dr. Channing, the latter avowed disap- 
peintment in Theodore Parker, notin respect of his general 
drift, but in bis rejection of the miraculous and some of 
his sarcastic expressions. Dr. Julius H. Ward reckoned 
Alexander Knox, Coleridge and Channing as the three 
greatest theological thinkers of their century. The Rev. 
Juvhn L. Dudley glorified the inspirational power of the 
religious man in Channing. He outlived, and outlived, 
and outlived technical theology, and lived more into, and 
into, and into the religion of the New Testament. The 
closing remarks were made by Mr. Cook, who said substan- 
tially: 

os meaienia I am a radical of the radicals, J bave the greatest 
admiration for Dr. Channing’s saintiiness as a literary and 
philanthropic power. But my first feeling is the utter insuf- 
ficiency of his theological views to give me peace. I hope 
that Iam a free thinker. And yet I cannot get away from 
three things,— God, myself, and my record. Herbert Spencer 
says truly that I must be in harmony with my environment. 
-Unitarianism doesn’t give it to me. Only when [ behold a 
Mediator amIin barmony with my past, my God, myself. 
Only so do I find myself at peace.’”’ 


_ ENGLAND,—The See of Durham, which Dr, Baring has 

just resigned, is not only one of the richest in the Anglican 
episcopate, but it possesses yery interesting historical asso- 
«ations, The successor of St. Cuthbert, says the * Pall 
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Mall Gazette,’’ is something more than one of the highest 
and best-paid ministers of the English Church. He sits on 
the throne of the old Prince-Bishops of Durham, who once 
exercised regal sway over the territory of their diocese. 
Till the reign of Henry VIII., writs in Durham ran in the 
Bishop’s name, and offenders were tried for breaking ‘‘ the 
Bishop’s peace” not the King’s. As late even as the reign 
of William III, what is now called “‘ the County Palatine 
of Durham ”’ was styled “‘ the Bishopric of Durham.’’ The 
last ‘‘ Prince Bishop ” who could be so designated by cour- 
tesy (in consideration of the princely amount of his reven- 
ues) was William van Mildert, who died in 1836, having 
worn the mitre of Durham for ten years in succession to 
Bishop Barrington, who occupied the see for 31 years. It 
may be mentioned in passing, and in correction of a popu- 
Jar error, that the miters of archbishops and bishops of the 
Church of England are exactly the same, or ought to be so 
in form. Archbishops are not entitled to encircle their 
miters with a ducal coronet, but the bishop of Durham is, 
in compliment to the old palatine rights of his predecessors. 


The Revision of the New Testament.—The English re- 
visers of the authorized version of the New Testament 
completed Dec. 13th their second and final revision. The 
company have held eighty-five sessions and have spent 337 
days on the work, having commenced in June, 1870. The 
total,.number of the company is twenty-four, and the 
average rate of attendance throughout has been fifteen. 
There now remains the consideration of any further sug- 
gestions that may be made by the American company, 
and the adjustment of some questions which have been re- 
served till the end. 


FRANCE.—The Protestant Movement.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the Nationa) Club in London some deeply interest- 
ing facts were developed as to the progress of vital religion 
in France. The population of that country, it was stated, 
is about 36,000,000, of which 1,000,000 are Protestants and 
5,000,000 Ultramontanists; while the remainder, though 
nominally Catholics, are really destitute of all religious 
belief. Since the Republican victories of a year ago, when 
religious liberty became an established fact, a decided 
movement has prevailed all over the land toward Protes- 
tantism. That under the direction of M. Reveillaud at 
Bourg, in the Department of Ain, we have already men- 
tioned. In the Central Department of Allier there are 
three towns, Commentry, Montlucon and Bezenet. Ten 
years ago there were about sixty Protestants in this dis- 
trict, now there are nearly a thousand, almost all of them 
proselytes. At Montargis, in the neighboring Department 
of Loiret (the birthplace of Admiral Coligny), one year 
ago there were between forty and fifty Protestants. Now 
there are one hundred and fifty, the largest portion being 
proselytes. At Chateauroux, in Indre, a Roman Catholic 
officer was buried with all the pomp due to a faithful and 
wealthy son of the church. In his will was a clause ex- 
pressing a desire that his fellow-townsmen should possess 
a Protestant place of worship, for the bu lding of which 
he left the necessary funds. At Pouilly-sur-Loire, near 
Saucerre, are now three congregations of eight hundred 
proselytes. The neighboring town of La Marche contains 
one hundred and fifty proselytes. The Reformed Charch 
of France receives aid from the State wherever there are 
not less than two hundred Protestants possessing a place 
of worship of their‘own. When such aid is given it may 
therefore be.concluded that the movement is of a perma- 
nent character. Thus, quite recently six hundred Protes_ 
tants in Fresnoy, in the north, have been adopted by the 
State. At Valenciennes, where twenty years ago there 
were only forty Protestants, there is now a church of two 
hundred and fifty receiving a grant from the State. 
At Lyons, with its 350,000 inhabitants, the very metropolis 
of Romish intwlerance, reigning side by side with scepti- 
cism and atheism, three mission rooms were opened on the 
17th of November. The meetings are described .s crowded, 
and remarkable for order and attention. An ouvrier said, 
with tears, ‘‘ Never in my life have I heard the truth thus 
explained. My conscience answers to it. This is what I 
want.” From the South and West the same encouraging 
reports come. In Paris the meetings of Mr. MacAll are 
conducted in twenty-two mission stations with an average 
weekly attendance of 8,000 adults. Already they have 
worked a surprising change in the order and morality of 
some of the worst: districts of the city. The interest of 
the French people in religious truth is perhaps best wit- 
nessed by the fact that in the Trocadé¢ro, during the Exhibi- 
tion, 1,500,000 copies of the Gospels besides 20,000 Scripture 
cards and “%,000 Testaments and Bibles were distributed to 
grateful recipients. 


GLEANINGS. 


—At Dassell, Mion., J. 8. Hull has been ordained pastor of 
the Congregationa! church. 

—Elk River and Marine Mills, Minn., are having revivals of 
temperance in the name of religion. 

—Grand Rapids, Mich., has organized a Third Congrega- 
tional Church with forty-six members. 

, —~Dr. Leonard Bacon and his brother, Francis Bacon, M.D., 
are reported to be seriously ill with erysipelas. 

—The Rev. Henry Avery, late of Tonica, Ill., bas become 
Congregatioua! pastor at College Springs, lowa. 

—During fifteen years the Washingtonian Home of Chicago 
has had 3,000 inmates, reforming many of them. 

—The Kev. Edward Sullivan, rector of Trinity Church, Chi- 
cago, bas a.eepted the call to St. George's Church, Montreal. 

—Dr. C. L. Goofiell, of Plymouth Church, 8t. Louis, bas been 
six years there, receiving 551 new members, 279 by profes- 
sion. 

—J.J. Wilson bas been ordained by Congregational council 
at Clear Creek, Kan., the church numboring 3%, and its house 
paid for. 

—Dr J. N, Gregory, of the Illinois [ndustrial Uuiversity, has 


been lecturing his students to distinguish between good and: 


bad doubts, 


—An excursion of Chicago merchants, to visit the interior 
of Mexico and open new commercial fields, leaves that city 
to-day, January 1. 

—The Rev. I. L. Houser, a returned Methodist missionary, 
from India, now of Milwaukee, is giving a good impetus to 
missionary interests in that State. 

—The Presbyterian church of Dixon, Tll., has just been 
helped wholly out of debt. Two women took the matter in 
hand and contributions had to follow. 

—The Rev. J. B. Thrall, a graduate of Amherst College and 
Yale Theological Seminary, has been ordained as pastor of 
the Congregational Church of Benicia, California. 

Dr. John Peddie, pastor of Chicago's Second Baptist Church, 
spoke openly against the class he calls “ carpet-bag evangel- 
ists." He does not purpose standing aside for itinerant ex- 
horters. 

—The Rev. Arthur Mursell, of London, bas reached Chicago, 
and preacted in the First Baptist Church on Sunday; the 
Michigan Avenue and University Place churches joined in 
the service. 

—In Bay City, Mich.. Sunday has come to be so largely 
broken by both business men and sports that a Sunday So- 
ciety has been organized, and business men are labored with 
to sign a Sunday-keeping pledge. 

—Mr. MacAll’s evangelizing mission, in Paris, has been taken 
by the Scotch under their protection, and a committee has 
been formed in Scotland who hope every year to be able to 
raise 25,000 francs for its support. 

—The Rev. W. P. Abbott, D.D., pastor of the 30th Street 
M.E. Church, died last week, after an illness of about two 
months. Dr. Abbott was forty years old, and entered the 
Methodist ministry seventeen years ago. 

—The University Place Baptist Church, Chicago, gives 
ten lectures for a dollar by local notables, including Prof. 
William Mathews, W. F. Poole, city librarian, Dr. John 
Peddie, Dr. L. D. Chapin and Dr. J. W. Custis. 

—After six years of success at Milford, Neb., the Rev. A. H. 
French bas resigned the Congregational pastorate. With- 
drawal of Home Mission help starved him out. Prof. J. B. 


Chase, of the German Theological School at Crete, will sup- - 


ply the charge. 

—Tbe English *“*Church Times” learns from a correspond- 
ent that the “ Princeton Review ’’ “is not a periodical which 
has any connection with the American Church, but is the 
chief organ of Yankee Presbyterianism.”’ But will it tell us 
what is the American Church? 

—The man to whom Mrs. Anderson of Chicago leased land 
for a beer-garden, and for which her pastor, the Rev. W. F. 
Crafts, of Trinity Metbodist Cburcb, brough: ber io trial, has 
entered criminal complaint against the pastor for libel, and 
he is held to answer to the Grand Jury. 

—The Welsh of Chicago occupied Farwell Hall all Christmas 
Day with the keeping of their holiday festival! called the 
“ Eisteddfod." The churches of that city generally observed 
the day with festivities for the children, and charity forgot 
not the wants of those it knew to want. 

—The Hebrew festival of Chamecka, in commemoration of 
the triumph of Israel over the Syrian oppressors under Anti- 
ochus Epiphbanes, was celebrated Saturday evening at the 
Terrace Garden Theatre by the performance of “ Judea De- 
livered,’’ under the direction of the Rev. Dr. Gottheil. : 

—The Congregational ministers of Chicago in discussing 
popular amusements at their meeting last week generally 
agreed that cards, billiards, theaters, dancing, etc., were not 
evils in themselves but had become evils, and that the line of 
true reform lay, not against amusements per se, but in over- 
coming evil with good. 

_—Many of the Methodist pastors of Chicago expect to fol- 
low the Week of Prayer with continued religious meetings, 
and tbe * Northwestern Christian Advocate’’ thinks the con- 
ditions for a good revival are ripe. This may be, but there 
is nothing visible in the week before. Mr. Pentecost is to 
open meetings in Farwell Hall. 

—Archbishop Purcell of Cincinnati has asked the Pope for 
the appointment of a coadjutor Bisbop. The Archbishop is 
now seventy-nine years of age, and feels the need of some 
relief in managing the financial interests of his Dioc: se, which, 
as it seems, has become a sort of Ecclesiastical Savings Bank, 
and was recently run upon by its depositors. 

—Dr. H. A. Reynolds has wrought large temperance suc- 
cess in Rock Island, Ill., having the united support of the 
pulpits and pews. He has little faith in a temperance reform 
that has less than Gospel strength. During his winter and 
spring work in Illinois his standing postoffice address is 
Rockford. the home of that other good temperance worker, 
Mrs. 8.M.I. Henry. 

—The Rev. Leonard Woods, D.D., LL.D., who died in Boston 

Dec. 24th, was ason of the distinguished controversialist of the 
same name and was himself a scholar of considerable em- 
inence. He was born in Newbury, Mass., in 1807, graduated 
at Union College and Andover Seminary, and after a three 
years’ professorship in the Bangor Theological Seminary 
became President of Bowdoin College in 1839, a position 
which he beld until 1866. 
—The Rev. Christopher Cushing's Congregational Quar- 
terly”’ bas received, as he believes, its death blow by reason 
of the action of the National Council or Congregational 
churches in providing for a Year Book of Denominational 
statistics. Of these statistics the ‘** Quarterly’’ bas bitherto 
had a monopoly, and they have keptitalive. Its publication 
is now to be suspended. Meantime Dr. Cushing has been 
chosen Treasurer of the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society in place of Charles Demond, Esq. 

—The Eliot Cengregational Church of Newton, Mass., by a 
uvanimous vote, have calledthe Rey. G. L. Walker, D.D., of 
Brattleboro, Vt., to be their pastor, it being understood that 
he declined the call which he had received to go to Spring- 
field, Mass. Dr. Walker having recovered his bealthb, the loss 
of which was the reason of bis leaving Hartford, itis hoped 
that he will again enter the active work of the ministry and 
probably at Newton. One of the pleasant features about the 
call is that it has bad the warmest support of the Rev. 8. M. 
Freeland, the retiring pastor of the church. 

—At a meeting of the promoters of the new French anti- 
clerical journal a warm debate ensued over the title of the 
paper; several declaring that if it were called “The Anti- 
clerical’’ they would withdraw from ali connection with it. 
A member then suggested that the title be “ Journal of Re- 
form in Politics and Religion.” This met with opposition, 
but the opposing parties finally compromised on the title, 
“ The Anti-clerical and Republican Reformer,” The politi- 
tical editor wil be M. Bouchard, and M. Pilatte editor in chief, 
The first number of the paper will appear on the 16th of 
April. It will bea daily, and the subscription % france, 
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Susurance Hotes. 


—The maoagers of the Fire Insurance 
Companies of this State have received a 
very significant blank from the State 
Superintendent of Insurance, and it is 
causing considerable excitement in the 
various offices. After giving instructions 
as to setting forth assets comes the fol- 
lowing “‘note’’: 

Nore.—Should your assets include any of the 

following items you are respectfully requested 
not to extend the same in the above statement, 
as they are not admissible under the laws of 
this state: Company's own stock, loans on com- 
pany’s own stock, premium notes more than 
three months due, billa receivable other than 
those taken for premiums, excess of mortgage 
loans over 50 per cent. marginal value, MORT- 
GAGE LOANS ON UNIMPROVED PROPERTY, 
collateral loans in excess of 10 per cent. margin, 
salvages, office furniture and fixtures and agen- 
cies’ supplies, leasehold property and judgments, 
In the case of marine companies, wrecking 
apparatus of every description should be ex- 
cluded. 
The idea of all loans on — 
property being excluded is a little ob- 
surd and will make many institutions 
trouble. The fact is generally known 
that the majority of the American fire 
companies are suffering severely from 
the depression in rates and the small 
amourt of business transacted. With 
every available asset included a number 
of companies barely “ scraped ” through 
last year. If the requirements of this 
blank are complied witb, it is more than 
probable that a great many companies 
will be unabie to make statements show- 
ing solvency. 

—Mr. McCullah, an old policy-holder 
in the Mutual Life, backed by several 
large life companies is securing a few 
signatures to a “ protest” against the 30 
per cent. rebate. The company is far in 
advance of Mr. McCullah at this work. 
It has upon its counter a petition pray- 
ing that the plan be continued, and 
policy holders are signing it by the 
thousand. 

—Nearly every life cempany in the 
city has received a copy of the folluwing 
letter in regard to the Dwight case: 

ELMIRA, N. Y., Dec. 27, 1878. 

DEAR Sir: Should the evidence that Mr 
Walton Dwight had hemorrhage of the lungs 
previous to his effecting insurance on bis life 
be of value to you, communicate within three 
days from the receipt of this letter with the 
undersigned. Future communication may be 
had by inserting in the columns of the New 
York *“ Weekly Times” the following per- 
sonal, viz., Will Payne communicate again? 

Respectfully yours, 

P. 8.—The evidence referred to was ob- 
tained by parties from Mr. Dwight a 
Considerable evidence of this character 
has been obtained and the companies 
having risks are investigating it. A New 
York physician in a communication toa 
weekly paper eudeavors to prove that 
Col. Dwight was poisoned by arsenic ad- 
ministered by his doctors. 

—The Charter Oak conspiracy trial 
continues at Hartford, and the New York 
Broadway property has been @6xamined 
and reported upon by various judges of 
and experts in real estate. It is the old 
story ; all the experts for the prosecution 
declare the property worth less than the 
company paid for it, while those for the 
defense swear the corporation secured a 
great bargain. 

—Ths Receiver of the Continental 
Life Insurance Company—although in 
possession two years—has not yet made 
a comprehensive statement of the finan- 
cial condition of the company as he 
found it. He claims that there are cer- 
tain real estate assets of which he 
knows nothing so $far as value is con- 
cerned, and there are many claims the 
legitimacy of which can only be decided 
in a court oflaw. There have been thus 
far no less than three receivers appoint- 
ed for the Continental, and all of these 
have indulged in protracted legal con- 
tests. The amount paid to lawyers out 
of the assets of the company exceeds 
$130,000. This money was all paid out by 
the order of the Supreme Court. It 
seems strange that all creditors can 
secure payment with the exception of 
the policy-holders. There is no hope of 
a dividend being paid for a long period. 

—But few of the annual reports of the 
life Insurance companies will be ready 
until the latter part of January, with 
the exception of that of the United 
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States Life. This company has made it 
a point for many years to have its state- 
ment ready at 12 m. on the 3lst of De- 
cember, at which time every account 
for the past year is closed. 

—The Globe Life Company is distrib- 
uting the tracts of Elizur Wright in 
Victoria. This institution got far 
enough away to begin a fight with the 
Mutual. 


Financial. 


QUESTIONS IN FINANCE. 


HARTFORD, Conn., Dec. 26th, 1878. 
Editiors Christian Union: 

In your issue of Dec. 3d you quote “the 
value of the legal tender silver dollar at 85.56 
cents.” 

Will you, if your space admits, answer the 
following queries; 


1. If intrinsic value is necessary for a coin, 
what is the commercial value of the metal in 
twenty nickel five-cent pieces or one hundred 
copper cents, measured in gold ? 

2. As the silver standard dollar will pur- 
chase quite as much and generally more in all 
commodities except gold as the paper dollar 
would at any time previousto the Act of Re- 
sumption, is it not evident that the real 
change in the value of the metals bas been 
the advance in the value of gold, it having a 
double duty thrown upon it by the attempt 
to make gold practically the only standard? 
Therefore would not equity and morality de- 
mand that the gold dollar should be reduced 
to its just value by making it exactly equal to 
the standard silver one? This has once been 
done, why not again ? 

3. As silver is quoted fifteen per cent. less 
than gold, and subsidiary coin is seven per 
cent. less valuable than the standard silver 
doliar, is the honesty of “bonest money’’ 
promoted by making the difference twenty- 
two per cent. by accepting the gold standard 
other than the present one of seven, if silver 
is the standard? This is worthy of considera- 
tion since a large part of the smaller transac- 
tions among the poor and with shopkeepers 
is in subsidiary coin, which the banks pro- 
pose to refuse to place on deposit. 

4. Would not every loan paid in the standard 
silver dollars more than discharge the obliga- 
tion ; since the purchasing power of the silver 
would more than equal the loan, except in 
very recent transactions ? 


5. Why bas there not been the same outcry 


against silver in France that there has been in 
the United States? In the former silver bas 
been steadily held at 15.5 to one of gold for 
three-fourths of the last century, just the 
mint value of the metal in the standard silver 
dolla. Respectfully, 

P. W. ELLSWORTH. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
From Monday, Dec. 23, to Saturday, 
Dec. 28. 


Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, 


Dec. 23. Dec. 25. Dec. 28. 
Lega! Tenders...... 100 100 


Government Bonds.— 
These tgures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


He. © 1U9 4 
He. 1865. n. 1.7. ™ 
52s. 1867. r. 102 *** 102% 
4a. >We. 1867. .....- 105% 105 
5Da 1868. 105 eee 105 
5a. 10-Ws. r.... 
“4. 10-408. . . eee 108 4 
$e. funded. 1881. r. . ....... 06K 
4s. registere4. 1907... 99% 
4s. coupon, 100% eeereee Nox 
Bids for State Bonds. 
Alabama 5s. 1°83.... 13%! Mo.H. J.due '87. 105 
Alabama os. J886.... 43%) N.Y. te. G.R,. '87.... 
Alabama 8s, N.Y. te, G.C.. 87.... 110 
Alabama 4s, } N.Y. 66, G. L. Ol.... 117 
Aia. %. Ala. & C, BR. 5 N.Y. 66.G L.. 82.... 118 
Ala. 4s. of | N.Y.¢s,G.L.. 9%....2120 
Ala. 8s. of 1884...... N.C. 66. 
Ark. ts. ¥. 1900... W 0, 18% 
3 % 
Ark. & L. BR. 3 | 85 
A.76.L.R.P. B.42N.0. 3 Cc 66.c 65 
Ark.7s.M.O.48.8. 3 | 0... 6 
Art. 7s, Ark.cCen.R. 3 | N.C fe. ¥.A.. 11% 
nn. 66, 1883-4...... 108 | Nw. Ge, F.A.. 
a. 6s, '79-80-86...... Wis! N.C. 68, 11 
Ga 76, n. 1886.. 110 | N.C. 66. 0.b.. A.40. 10% 
Ga. 7s, indorsed ‘Bh. N.C. s, tax.ci 1........ 
Ga. 78.coid bds.. 100 ao GO 2..... 2% 
lll. coup. 6s. 1879.... 18 Caio te. 
War Loan..... 164 | Ohio 6s. . 
0B Rhode és... 112 
| South Carolina 25 
. new vonds.. 582 ao 10 
La. 6e.new Fi’g D’t. 52 do lu 
Penitentiary 52 . 10 
La. fa. Levee Bds... 52 ao Cc &J W 
im, 8a, vee Bds... 52 do 10 
La. Se. B. of "TS 52 7s of 'SB.. ..... 10 
ia. 7s. 8mall Bas. 68%; do non-f.bds.... 
Mich. te, '879........ Tenn. 01d, W-2-5 % 
Mich. 6a, 188%........ 105%| Tenn. 6s, ....... 
Mich, 7s, 1890........ 112%| Tenn 6s, n.s 
Mo. te. due "82 or 104%) Virgo Ge. Ola..... 2 
Mo. due ip is86. do ..... 2> 
Mo. 4s. due in do te. "H7..... 25 
Mo. ts, due in @88.. 196% do ts. con, .... 74 
Mo, te, due or Va. ts, ex wat’a 55% 
Mo. ts.¥ ps. a's 60 Def’d ds 
Poreign Exchange. 
oO days. devs. 


London prime bankers. 


| Boston 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending Dec. 28, 1878. 


Buatter.—Receipts for the week, 21,466 pkgs. Ex- 
ports. 7,106 pkas. There is a scarcity of fresh 
Western creamery, new milk make,and of finest 
quality New York State Fall butter, and sales of 
such are quick at full prices. Long choice State 
dairies of butter are saleable at 18@W cts., and 
good State Fall butter at about same price. Com- 
mon to fair State, either summery or wintry in 
style and quality, is siow sale in the neighborhood 
of 12to ib cts. The bulk of the exports are of low 
grade Western butter bought at 6@8@10 cts., or 
fresh milled Western costing say 15@16 cts., with a 
smal! sprinkling of New York State dairies bought 
at from l6toWcts. We quote: Fine fresh Western 
Creamery 2@30c.; New York Siate creamery bat- 
ter, 18@2%3c.; fine Fall private dairy, 22@25c.; Fal! 
butter, common to fair, 12@20c.; entire couaties, 
Southern and middle tier counties, 15@20c.; entire 
dairies, Northern Welch butter, 12@i8c.: Western 
fresh ladle-packed, ladle-packed, 
milled butter, 7@ ‘fic. 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week 39,202 boxes. 
Exports, 25,1446 boxes. This being holiday week 
there is only limited business. Perfect late made 
cheese are growing scarce, and will command good 
prices. We hear of sales of some good, fair, early 
July make at 4@5 cts.,and there are some poor 
skim cheese on the market that nave no value. 
Parties are taking stock for Ist of January, and we 
will be able to give the figures next week. State 
factory, fancy, September make, 9@9c.; State fac- 
tory. good to prime late made 8@%.; skimmed, 
2@5c. 

Eggs.—Fresh eggs are quick sale at 26@27 cts., 
some lots arriving frusted or frozen have to be sold 
loss off. Limed eggs are siow sale, unless very 
desirable marks, at 1I5@15 cts. 

_Beans.—Marrows, per bushel 62 Ibs., $1.45@$1.60. 

Mediums, $1.0@F1.N0. 

Dried Apples.— Evaporated fruit of approved 
quality sells at 7@9 ets. Coarse cut quarters are 
worth 3% cts. Sun-sliced dried apples are siow 
sale at cts. 

Pouktry.—This market has been dull and slow 
Chickens and geese especially plenty and slack 
sale. Turkeys. 10@12c.; chickens, 7@9c.; ducks, 10@ 
ll\c.; Geese, 6@Tc. 


Special Notice. 
GREAT IMPROVE- 
MENTS 


in and 


REVOLVING 
Book Case. 


Great Redaction 
in Prices. 
stamp for lLilustrated Circular. and 


Pri 
J.J. BISEL. Patentee, 
No. 123 South Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PATENTS 


In connection with the publication of the ScrEN- 
TIFIC AMERICAN, we continue to act am Solicitors 
for Patents, Caveats. Trade-Marks,Copyrights, etc , 
for the United States, Canada, Cubs England. 
France, We have had thirty-four 


us are noticed in the 
SCIENTIFIC gall This large and splendid 
illustrated weekly paper @® year, shows the 
progress of science, is very interesting, and bas an 
circulation. 

Can I obtain a Patent? The quickest and best 
way to obtain a satisfactory answer, without ex- 
pomes, is to write to us (Muon & Co.). describing 

he invention, with a ema!! sketch. Al! we need is 
to get the idea. We will immediately answer. «nd 
give the mocogenry instructions. For this advice 
we make noc . We also send free our Hand 
Book about the Patent Laws, ote, OCuveats, 

e-Marks, their costs, aad how procured, with 
hints ‘or cpeuring advances on inventions. Ad- 
dress MUNN 4 (O., Publishers of the SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, 37 Park Row, New York. 


tHe & YE-CLASS |* 


fest device for carrying glasses: no breaking, 
nu entenglement of cord, as it is reeled up when 
ny used. ishandy and warranted. Mailed for 26 
Circulars free. KETCHAM & MCDOUGALL. 
Mi’rs, 4 Liberty Place, N. Y. 


SINCLAIR’S 
Common Sense Chairs & Rockers 


ee Make 
your friend 
happy for life 
by sending, 
per Santa 
Claus, one of 
these charm- 
ing Rockers. 


two-year-old 
baby to the 
champion 
member of 
the Fat Men’s ¢ 

Club. 


Send stamp fcr Illustrated Price-List to 


F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, ¥.Y. 


BISEL’S 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 
New YORK, January 734, 1878. 

The Tyustees, in Conformity te the Charter of. 

the Company, submit the following State- 

ment of its affairs on the Slst December, 1877. 

received on 

ist January. 2,040,383 61 

Total amount of Marine Premiume....;90i51e0 
No Bottles have been jy ~ upon Life 


; nor a ected 
with Marine ks. 
ary, 1877 Decem 34,903,431 
oases la same n 
Returns ‘or eee 


The pn has the following Assets, vis. 
d State of New York 

City, y, Bank and other 
by Stocks, and other. 


um No Recetva ee 
Cash in Bank 
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THE DEDICATION. 
' January 12. Ezra vi., 14, 2. 

“The glory of this latter house shall be greater than of the 
former, saith the Lord of Hosts: and in this place will | give 
peace, saith the Lord of Hosts.”"—HAGGAT ii., 9. 

E years have elapsed between the 

end of the last lesson and this. Dumug that time 
the Temple has been completed, but the completion 
has not been accomplished without many obstacles. 
Of. some of these the bistory gives an account; others 
are indicated only by the contemporaneous prophets, 
Haggai and Zechariah. 

The country was unsettled—robber hordes roved 
through it; the harvest and the vintage were uncer- 
tain. Now, too, began the first renewal of jealousy 
between the north and south of Palestine, which for 
a time had been subdued in the common sense of mis- 
. fortune. The descendants of the Cuthzn colonists 

whom Esar-Haddon had settled in Samaria, and 
whose strange mixture of idolatry with the worship 
of Jehovah gave to a mongrel race a mongrel religion, 
were not slow to claim affinity with a people so fa- 
vored by Cyrus. Their request to join in building the 
Temple was indignantly rejected by the Jews, who 
regarded them as idolaters and “adversaries.” Un- 
able to aid in the work they succeeded in hindering 
it, partly owing probably to the absorption of Cyrus 
in his wars, partly to the indifference of his imme- 
diate successors. 

Still greater were the obstacles which the work suf- 
fered from the want of moral earnestness in the 
builders. For our knowledge‘’of this we are dependent 
upon the pages of the prophets There were those 
who, taking advantage of the long delay, counted 
with a curious casuistry the number of years that the 
captivity ought to last; and, finding that two were 
still wanting to complete the mystic seventy sheltered 
themselves behind this prophecy to indulge their own 
indifference and luxury. “The time is not come,” 
they said, “the time for the Temple to be built.” 

““The time not come for this!” exclaimed the indig- 

nant prophet. “Is it time for you to dwellin your 

paneled houses, and the Temple to he waste?” There 
were those, too, who had been tenaciously holding 
back their contributions, and hoarding up the prod- 
uce of their newly-acquired fields. With telling effect 

~he poiuted to the drought that had withered up corn, 
and vine, and olive, and fig, on hill and in valley, and 
broken the energy both of man and beast. There 
were those who, whilst carefully stintiug the greater 
work of the Temple, prided themselves on the offer- 

ings which they brought to the freshly-consecrated 
altar, the only finished part of the sanctuary. He 
warned them that such niggardly selfishness vitiated 
the offering they brought.' | 

Yet more explicit was the utterance of Zechariah. 

He poured forth his invectives against the moral de- 

pravity which annulled the value of the cereménial 

worsbip; he held out the prospect of harvest and 
' yintage, but only as the fitting reward of a nobler 
and less groveling spirit; he urged the duty—so 
homely, so obvious, yet so rarely accepted—that 
every man and every nation should do the one work 
set before them at the special time of their exist- 
ence, ? 

At length, on the third day of the twelfth month, 
- in the sixth year of Darius, the temple, begun twenly- 
one years before, was completed and ready for the 
dedication. The Feast of Dedication was kept with 
great joy. Besides the seven hundred victims offered 
for a burnt-offering, twelve goats were offered for a 
sin-offering ‘for all Israel,’’ one fur each tribe—a de- 
cisive proof that the returned children of the captivity 
regarded themselves as the representatives of all 
Israel. The courses of ‘the priests and Levites were 
' set in order, according to the law of Moses and the 
institutions of David. It was found that only four 
of the original courses of priests were represented ; 
but by the division of each into six, the number of 
twenty-four was restored, and the old names were 
adopted. The solemnities were concluded by the 
keeping of the Passover on the fourteenth day of the 
first month and of the seven days of unleavened 
bread. It was a season of universal festivity. A few 
mouths before its close a deputation from Bethel had 
come to inquire whether the four days of fasting and 
mourning established during the Captivity were still 
to be observed; and the answer of the prophet was 
au indignant repudiation of these religious mockeries 
of sentiments which were not felt. Even during the 
exile they had been but hollow observances—now they 
were still more unreal. In the latter years of Judaism 
these four melancholy commemorations of the sor- 
rows and sins of Judah have been revived; but then, 
and in that freshness of returning happiness, the 
prophet had the boldness to reverse their meaning— 
to’ make them feasts of joy and gladness—holy days 
of which the only celebration should be the love of 
' truth and peace. The spirit of joyousness which per- 
vaded the occasion is well represented by the Psalms 
which modern criticism has attributed to this occa- 
sion. Psalms xviii, 1xxx1, cxiv, cxv, cx!Ivi, cl. 

‘Lange well traces out a parallel between this com- 
pletion of the restoration of the temple aud the build- 
ing of the living church of the liviug God, when, all 


i Haggai i., 2-4; ii., 10-18. 
2 Zechariah i., 4; iv., 9 10, 11; vill, 2. 
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external obstacles overcome, and all internal cold- 
nesses and indifference conquered, the people of God 
shall enter into the courts of his eternal house witb 


Che Household. 


POLISHING-IRONS. 
By Mrs. Henry WaRD BEECHER. 


HE high polish which is desirable for all articles, 

like shirt bosoms, cuffs and collars, that require 
to be made much stiffer than most starched things is 
supposed by many laund:sesses—and by some of their 
employers—to be a mystery demanding much experi- 
ence and great skill to master. For that reason, 
instead of attempting to solve the riddle they are con- 
tent persistently to assert, *‘ I can’t;” and having thus 
settled in their own minds that it is something far be- 
yond apy possible attainment of theirs they endeavor 
to be content to see work of this kind imperfectly 
executed. We have heard ladies who have the credit 
of being good housekeepers acknowledge that it 
would be quite impossible for them, in any emergency, 
to iron any article that needed polish, or to teach a 
child or servant how to doit correctly. If therefore 
they engage a laundress whose ironing proves un- 
satisfactory they are compelled to part with a servant 
who by a little explanation and training might have 
been made invaluable. 

It is a mistaken idea that any more skill is needed 
than that which comes with good judgment and 
such experience as repeated and careful trials and an 
earnest desire to succeed will bring. One can learn 
how to iron and give the requisite polish with much 
less time and instruction than is required to learn a 
new stitch or to perfect a new design in any of the 
fancy-work to which so much time is devoted. 

This secret lies chiefly‘in the mode of ironing rather 
than in the preparation of the starch. The best and 
most elaborately made starch will never give the 
polish sought for. Many believe it impossible to 
give the luster unless gum arabic, sperm, white wax 
or kerosene is put in the starch. These are good, 
making the labor easier, but the polish can only be 
perfectly given by the use of a polishiog-iron. These 
irons can be obtained at almost any hardware or 
house-furnishinug store. They are rounded on the 
points, back and sides, and are very highly polished. 
After the article has been smoothly ironed hard 
rubbing with these irons will produce as high a luster 
as one ever finds on a vew shirt. A few trials will 
soon teach one the pruper use of these polishing irons, 
and give the skill to use the rounded ends and sides 
like an expert. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Question.—Please explain fully what is meant by the French 
term “a bouquet of herbs.” 

Answer.—A.bouquet of herbs is made by tying to- 
gether a few sprigs of parsicy, thyme, and two bay 
leaves. When gathering any of our garden herbs, 
they should be well dried, then the leaves should be 
stripped off and rubbed through a sieve, and the fine 
powder put into bottles; but the stalks may be tied 
together, kept dry, and made into this ** bouquet,” to 
be used for flavoring a soup, as the dried stalk is just 
as good for such purposes as the leaves. Or, if you 
have no vegetable garden, the material to make ‘“‘a 
real French bouquet’’ can be’ obtained at any drug- 
gist’s. 

Question.—Will you give a receipt for tomato catsup ? 

Answer.—It is somewhat out of season in our cli- 
mate to answer this, unless the catsup is made from 
canned tomatoes, which will be as nice as fresh toma- 
toes but more expensive. Many answers are delayed 
by the impossibility to find space for all without some 


| delay. But this will be ready for another autumn if 


carefully laid by. 

Wash and drain dry two baskets of fair ripe toma- 
toes. Cut out the stems and all imperfect spots. Put 
the fruit into a kettle, giving each one a squeeze to 
break. the skin as you drop it into the kettie. A brass 
kettle, if you will be sure it is scoured perfectly 
bright, without a spot on it, is better than porcelain. 
being less likely.to burn at the bottom. Cut up 
twelve ripe bell-peppers and as many onions, and put 
with the tomatoes; then set the kettle over the fire, 
and let the fruit cook two hours, stirring often from 
the bottom to prevent the tomatoes sticking or 
burning. Then after being thus cooked strain through 
a fine sieve, or, better still, use the patent tin scoop 
and sieve cembined. The crauk or handle that turns 
the paddle will press the pulp and juice through the 
sieve, leaving seeds and skin inside. When strained 
add a pint and a half of salt, one quart of vinegar, 
three tablespoonfuls of ground cinnamon, three of 
black pepper and two of cloves, two of allspice, two 
of mace and one of ginger. Tie all the spices loosely 
in a bag und boil slowly twelve hours. 

Of course the catsup cannot be finished in one day, 
and at night empty it from the brass kettle into 
wooden or earthen bowls. The latter is the best. 
Cover closely to keep out dust and let it stand till 
morning. See that the brass kettle is faithfully 
scoured as soon as emptied, and well dried, so that no 
verdigris can form on it or around the handle or 
sides. In the morning give the kettle another thoxv- 


ougb washing and scalding, after which put the cat-. 


sup into the kettle again aud boil slowly all day, or 
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| till as thick as rich cream, so that no clear liquid will 


rise to the top. Stir often, else as it thickens it will 
stick to the bottom, aud scorching ruins the whole. 
A plate turned down on the bottom of a kettle is a 
great protection against scorching. 

People differ so widely in taste with regard to sea- 
soning that we give a medium quantity which can be 
increased or diminished to suit the taste. 

‘When cooked sufficiently the catsup should be put 
into bottles strongly corked. There is very little 
danger of bursting the bottle or forcing out the cork. 
None of ours ,have ever done so. In hot weether if 
kept too damp it may sour, but no danger of that if 
kept in a cold, dry place. 


Question.—Will you tell me how to wash damask table linen 
—a pink and white pattern—so that it will not fade? I have 
a set that is very handsome, but the doilies faded badly wben 
washed. 

Answer.—Put a teaspoonful of sugar of lead into 
two-thirds of a pail of water, and when dissolved soak 
the table linen in it fifteen or twenty minutes, and 
we think you will find it will not fade. We have 
never washed tale linen of such delicate colors, but 
find the most delicate pinks and blues hold fast their 
integrity if sugar of lead is used. Be careful when 
wringing the article from this water that there is no 
cut or sore on the bands, as the sugar of lead is poi- 
sonous, Some weeks since we gave directions for 
washing light and dark colors, and also for washing 
and stiffening in bran water or gruel, and think some 
of the rules there given will wash such delicate dam- 
ask withoutinjury. Everything that is liable to fade 
must be washed quickly, and not allowed to svak in 
suds or rinsing water, and bung in a shady place to 
dry. Never wash flannel, silk, or colored things on a 
wet or cloudy day, but lay them aside for a fair day; 
and when washing sucb articles du not tet them stand 
and soak, but wash, rinse, starch—K needed—and 
hang out each thing as fast as porsible, and then take 
the next. 


Question.—Can you tell us how to make a chocolate puddiog ? 

Answer.—Three tablespoonfuls of sugar, four table- 
spoonfuls corn starch. Dissolve two and a half 
tablespoontfuls of grwted chocolate in hot water; 
scald one quart of milk by putting it into a boiler 
over boiling water or in a milk boiler. Dissolve the 
corn starch in a little scalded milk, and hefore it 
thickens stir in the dissolved chocolate. Keep all in 
the boiler, stirring constantly, until sufficiently 
cooked. Use with cream, or a saucer of butter and 
sugar stirred to a cream. 

Another.—Scald one quart of sweet milk and three 
ounces of grated chocolate together, and when cool 
add one cup of sugar and the well-beaten yolks of 
five eggs. Beat the whole thoroughly together and 
bake. When done spead over it the well-beaten 
whites of five eggs, with five tablespoonfuls of white 
sugar beaten with them, and set in the oven to browu. 

Or, boil one pint of milk and three ounces or four 
tablespoonfuls of grated chocolate. Add to this half 
a cup of butter and one cup of sugar. Stir all to- 
gether, and pour over two slices of bread soaked soft 
in water. Whev cool add the well-beaten yolks of 
four eggs; bake; and when done have ready the 
whites of the eggs beaten stiff with four tablespoon- 
fuls of white sugar. Spread them over the pudding 
and brown in the oven. Serve hot or cold to suit the 
taste. 


THE 


Pittle Helle of Hloomingdale. 


A Tale of the Revolution. 


CHAPTER VII1.—(Continued.) 


_ MORGAN rpent the morning of: the next 
day after the will had been put into her hands, 
complete and duly executed, in making a bag of blue 
silk of just the size to contain it. With the will Mrs. 
Morgan also put into the bag a memorandum of the 
mouey in the hauds of Gurney & Co. of London. 
This memorandum closed as follows: 

“I have kept it secret from you, Mary, and from every- 
body else, that you are to have this money, and [ am going 
to write on the outside of this package that it is not to be. 
opened, even if I die, until after you are married. The reason 
why I do this is because I want you to be married to some one 
that really loves you and not to one who only pretends to 
love you norder oget your fortune. So nobody is to know 
that you are to aave any fortune till after you have been 
chosen for a wife 

When the bag with these papers inclosed had been 
securely sewed up, Mrs. Morgan attached a label to it 
upon one side, as follows: 

**A keepsake for Mary Grayson, from her Aunt Morgan. 
Not to be opened until after Mary is married.” 

“*There!’’ said Mrs. Morgan, in a tone of great satis- 
faction, when this work was finished. ‘* Now I will 
give this package to Marysto keep, and then whatever 
happens to me the money will come to her some time 
or other. And the longer sbe waits for it, the more of 
it there will be.’’ 

A few days after this Mary Grayson came to make a 
visit at her aunt’s, and Mrs. Morgau put the blue silk 
bag into ber hands solemnly charging her to obey the 
injunction upon the label, not to open it until after 
her marriage. 

‘* You must keep it just as it is until that time,” said 
Mrs. Morgan, *‘no matter what may happen to me.” 
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Mary promised faithfully that she would comply 
with her aunt’s wishes. Indeed there was scarcely 
any temptation to act contrary to them, since Mary 
felt very little curiosity in respect to the contents of 
the bag. She supposed that the keepsake, as her aunt 
called it, was some article of needlework or other 
manufacture from her aunt's hands, valuable only as 
a token of affection, aud she was of course perfectly 
content to remain without kuowing precisely what it 
was as long as her aunt desired. 

So she carried the parcel home with her to the 
Colonel’s and deposited it in a small black trunk 
which was nearly filled with packets of notes, purses, 
pincushions, and other souveuirs which she had re- 
cveivea from various friends during the course of her 
childhood and youth. When the packet had been 
~afely committed to this depository Mary locked the 
trunk and put it back where it belonged, on ashelf in 
a closet of her room in the attic at Bloomingdale. 

The same day that she made this deposit of the will 
Mr. James Gormly, sitting at his desk in his fathen’s 
office, cast his eye upward to a row of tin boxes in a 
case neur him, and looked at the names painted upon 
the outsides of them until he came to that of JANE 
MORGAN. 

‘* Those funds,”’ said he to himself, “‘that are in the 
hands of Gurney, James & Co. are the proceeds of a 
venture of Captain Morgan’s, made ever so many 
years ago. My father gets a report from Gurney & Co. 
every year. Those reports must be there,” looking at 
the box all the time. ‘“ The first time that lam sure 
-of my father’s absence for an hour or two I'll get the 
papers out and see how the property foots up. If the 
figures are satisfactory l’ll find out some way of 
getting a look at the heiress, and if she is not too 
ugly—why then—I don’t know but that I may as well 
make my fortune in this way as in any other.” 


CHAPTER 1X, 
TOMLIN’S QUESTION SOLVED. 


THE autumn passed away and the winter came on. 
The war, or the rebellion as Colonel Montcalm called 
it, instead of being brought speedily to an end was 
extending. The British troops held possession of Bos- 
ton, but they were closely shut in there by the Ameri- 
cans under Washington, who occupied the envirous 
on every side and could not be dispossessed. The 
minds of men were everywhere deeply agitated, and 
all were looking forward anxiously to the campaign 
of the coming season. Those who took sides with the 
mother country were the objects of most bitter hatred 
to the populace, and riots were continually breaking 
out in the cities and large towns by which the lives 
of the most obnoxious men of this class were often 
placed in most imminent danger. Many of these men 
were obliged to abandon their homes and make their 
escape to British ships, or to the more northern 
colonies which still continued loyal. Others were 
only able to avoid molestation and remain at their 
homes by living in the utmost seclusion, and avoiding 
everytbing which could in the least degree attract 
public attention to them or to their opinions. 

At New York and in the vicinity Colonel Montcalm 
was an object of special suspicion, and he-lived ina 
state of continual uneasiness and anxiety. He owed 
his safety, it was supposed, partly to the perfectly 
quiet and secluded life that he led and to the help- 
lessness entailed upon him by the effects of his wound, 
and partly to the idea that his having been an officer 
in the British army made bis remaining faithful to 
his sovereign a matter of military etiquette, as it 
were, and divested his adherence to the royal cause 
in a great measure of any political significance. 

The true secret, however, of the Colonel's safety 
was the influence of Mr. Cameron’s protection. Mr. 
Cameron held a high place in the councils of the 
Revolutionary party. His influence was especially 
great among the younger and more ardent and excit- 
able element, and he contrived means to induce them 
to respect the Colonel’s retreat. 

The anxiety and distress which Colonel Montcalm 
suffered on account of the perilous situation in which 
his family were placed would bave been extreme 
had it not been for his confidence in Mr. Cameron’s 
assurances that for the time being he was safe, and 
that he should receive timely and certain warning if 
circumstances should change so as to denote any ap- 
proaching danger. Mr. Cameron came often to the 
house, and his visits were more and more welcome as 
he came to be regarded more and more as the pro- 
tector of the family. The plan which the Colonel 
had formed was to remain where he was during the 
winter, and then in the spring, unless the rebellion 
should in the meantime be suppressed and the coun- 
try become quiet again, to withdraw to some place of 
safety. During the winter, so few and imperfect in 
those days were the means of conveyance, especially 
in the season of ice in the rivers and snow upon the 
land, aremoval wasalmost entirely out of the question. 

It was in the month of October that the conversa- 
tion. took place between Mary and Maria iu which 
Maria virtually acknowledged to Mary her love for 
Mr. Cameron, and it was very nearly at the same time 
that Mrs. Morgan delivered to Mary the packet of 
blue silk containing the will. Immediately after the 
conversation referred to Mary resolved that she would 
thenceforth see as little of Mr. Cameron as possible. 
She made this resolution partly on her own account 
and partly en Maria's. 

‘‘T know it will please Maria,”’ she said to herself, 


in musing on the subject, “if 1 withdraw a little. And 
Iwill. Besides, itis better for metodo so. I might 
have answered her when she asked me if I loved him 
by saying No, at once. I am sure! don’t love him 
now —but I might very easily learn to leve him, if he 
were ever to show any love forme. And he isalways 
very kind to me; yery kind indeed, and everything 
that he does for me goes directly to my heart. It will 
be a great deal better for me to keep as much as I can 
out of the way.” ‘ 

Things continued in this state for a month after the 
conversation on the landing of the stairs. During the 
interval Mary often went to visit her aunt. In fact 
she sought every opportur ity to do so, and she would 
have left the Colonel’s house entirely had it not been 
for Maria’s urgent solicitations and remoustrances, 
Whenever the subject of a visit to Mrs. Morgan was 
mentioned Maria seemed disturbed, and though she 
was very kind and good-natured in speaking on the 
subject, still she opposed Mary’s going there, on all 
occasions; so that Mary knew very well that if she 
were to propose removing her residence there Maria 
would be greatly grieved, and perhaps seriously 
offended. So she put off carrying her resolution into 
effect, from day to day and from week to week; often 
sorely perplexed to decide between what she was 
convinced was best for her own peuce and happiness 
and what her friendship for Maria and the obli- 
gations of gratitude toward her required. 

Maria was not wholly disinterested in ber desire 
that Mary should remain at Bloomingdale. She was 
aware that her interviews with Edward, as she now 
generally called him, would be necessarijJy much 
restricted if Mary were to go away. There were a 
great many plans for excursions, and for walks, sails 
and drives which were only rendered allowable by 
the fact that the party consisted of three, and which 
Maria knew would be at once prohibited by her 
father’s strict potions of etiquette, if not by her own 
sense of propriety, as soon as Mary should be with- 
drawn from the family. Accordingly whenever 
Mary proposed to goto her aunt’s Maria either ob- 
jected to the visit altogether or else begged that it 
might be made as short as possible, and sometimes 
insisted on going with her. 

must go with you,” she would say, “‘soasto keep 
you in sight,and bring you back myself or else I sball 
love you.” 

Of course uncer these circumstances Mary lived in 
a continual state of mental agitation. 

“ Exactly whatitis best for me to do,” said she to 
herself, ‘I do vot always know. But one thing is 
certain, I must be faithful and true to Maria. Next 
to my father and mother, who are,gone, my greatest 
earthiv obligations are due to her. And 1 will fulfill 
them if to doit I have to go through a furnace of 
fire.”’ 

One bright and pleasant morning in December Mr. 
Cameron came to Bloomingdale on horseback gnd 
proposed that the young ladies should take a ride. 
Maria eagerly accepted the proposal. Mary acquiesced. 
and Juba was ordered to prepare and bring out the 
horses. The ladies were soon mounted, and the party 
set off. They were gone several hours. On their re- 
turn Mr. Cameron dismvunted at the gate which led 
into Colonel Montcalm’s grounds in order to open the 
gate ana aliow the girls togo in. Maria passed in first. 
As soon as she had gone in, Mr. Cameron, who had left 
his own horse by the roadside and was holding the 
gate open while the girls pas-ed through, advanced 
suddenly to Mary’s horse as he was passing and 
stopped him, under pretense of altering or adjusting 
some strap or buckle counected with the bridle. 
While doing this he said in an undertone, and in a 
somewhat hurried manner: 

‘**Miss Mary, I have a favor to ask of you.” 

“A favor?” repeated Mary. 

**Yes,’’ said Mr. Cameron. “Something that 1 want 
toask youtodoforme. May I ask it?’ 

Certainly,” said Mary. “Ishall doit with a great 
deal of pleasure.’’ 

“It is that you will deliver a letter for me pri- 
2 I have enclosed it 1u @ cover addressed to 
you, for greater safety. When you get to your room 
please open the cover, take out the letter and deliver 
it to its address—unless, indeed,” he added, with a half 
smile, ** you should bave any reason to believe that it 
would not be agreeable to the person addressed to 
receive a private letter from me. If you have reason 
to believe this you can return the letter to me.” 

While Mr. Cameron was saying these words Mary’s 
heart began to beat, and the palpitation soon bevame 
so strong that it seemed to her impossible to speak a 
word. She could not doubt for a moment who the 
letter was for that she was thus asked to deliver. Mr. 
Cameron slipped the packet into her hand, and she 
at once put it into a pocket of her riding dress. He 
then released his hold of the bridle of her horse and 
she rode rapidly on. 

Mr. Cameron helped the two young ladies to dis- 
mount when they reached the hous?. Maria talked 
eagerly all ime in her usual vivacious manuer. 
Mary was silent. \At length Mr. Cameron bade them 
both good-by and rode away. 

Mary walked with Maria up stairs toward her apart- 
ment, making a great effort all the way to appear 
calm and composed. As soon, however, ns she had 
entered her room she locked the door, threw herself 
upon a couch, buried her face in her bands and burst 
into tears. 

After a few minutes of violent agitation she seemed 


to resume some measure of composure, and rising 
from her seat she walked to a stand in the corner of 
her room and began to bathe her eyes. 

“It bas come,” said she. “I knew it would come, 
and lam willing that it should come; but | wish he 
could bave sent his letter through some other perso 
than me.” 

Here the tears came again into Mary’s eyes in spite 
of all her efforts to control them. At length, how- 
ever, she seemed to gain the victory over her emotion, 
and taking the packet from her pocket she Iaid it 
upon the table. 

“*But I will deliver it,” she said to herself. ‘I will 
deliver it; and I will rejoice with Maria, with all my 
heart, in the happiness which I know it will give 
her.” 

The mental enunciation with which Mary said this 
was very firm and decided, but her voice, if she had 
attempted to utter the words in an audible manner, 
would have been very faltering and broken. 

After arranging her dress, and carefully putting 
away her hat, her gloves and her riding-whip in the 
most calm and deliberate manr er, she took the pack- 
age up from the table, sat down upon the couch 
again, holding the packet in her hands, and began 
looking at the address with an expression of coun- 
tenance denoting the deepest grief. The address 
was simply, To Miss MARY GRAYSON, BLOOMING- 
DALE. 

After gazing for a few minutes at this address she 
turned the packet over, broke the seal. and tuok out 
the enclosure. To her amazement she fuund that it 
was addressed precisely as the cover had been, to 
herself. ast 

She gazed at the new address with a look of com- 
plete and utter bewilderment. What could it mean? 
Could it be adouble envelope? No, for through the 
texture of the paper under the address the writing 
of the letter itself could be seen, so that it was plain 
that the letter inclosed, which Mary was to deliver, 
was addressed not to Maria but to Mary herself. 
There were the same words and in the same hand 
written upon the inclosure as upon the envelope: 
To Miss Mary GRAYSON, BLOOMINGDALE. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE. 


“Ir is for me!’’ said Mary, her heart beating more 
violently than ever. 

Then after a short pause: 

“I don’t know whether I ought to open it or not. 
He said that if I had any reason to believe that the 
person to whom the letter was addressed would not 
like to receive it, I was to return it to him. 

“IT don’t think I ought to receive such a communi- 
cation from him. 

What shall I do?’’ 

Then, as if urged by an impulse which she could 
not control, she slowly broke the seal of the letter, 
and ina state of bewildering excitement impossible 
to be described read as tollows: 


**My DEAR MARY: 

“I do not know whether this communication will be un- 
expected to you or not. It may be unexpected, as I have had 
very little upportunity to indicate to you the sentiments with 
which my heart has been filled toward you ever since the 
day when I received you into my skiff from the wreck of the 
‘Little Belle.’ I will, however, not speak too fully on this 
subject until I first obtain your permission to do so. I will 
only say that I loved you the first time I saw you, and 
that every time I have seen you since I have loved you 
more and more; and my object in writing to you at this time 
is toask you to be my wife—or rather to ask you 1f there is 
any so decisive obstacie to your receiving such a proposal 
from me as to prevent my making it. Unless you say that 
there is, I shall at once communicate with you again, and 
shall then probably express myself somewhat more strongly 
than I feel at Jiberty to do now. 

“I ought, however, to say that if you should yield to my 
wishes there is but a feeble prospect of my being atiie to 
offer you for some time to come anything like the quiet and 
tranquil life which you have been accustomed to enjoy, and 
which I know'you love. I do not think that the difficulties 
in which the country is involved are likely soon to be settled. 
On the contrary, I have great reason to believe that when the 
spring opens the struggle will be renewed, and that ir is 
likely to assume very formidable dimensions. There are cir- 
cumstances, toe, whicb make it probable that I shall be called 
to take an active partin it. Sothat in asking you to be mine 
I am aware that I ask you to share with me a life which must 
be one, for some years at least, of difficulty and excitement, 
and perhaps at some times of very serious danger. It seems 
strange to me that I can have the beart to take one whom I 
love so much away from a retreat where she is so safe and 
so happy, and expose her to such storms of excitement and 
peril as I see that I am myself to encounter. But so it is. 
My desire to take you with me into those scenes rises and 
falis in intensity, I find. just in proportion as my conceptions 
are more or less vivid of the wildness of the excitement 
and the greatness of the peril which | shall encounter in 
them. 

* But I will not say any more until I have heard from you. 
If there should be any insuperable difficulty in the way of 
your listening to such proposals from me as! wish to make 
to you, one word will be sufficient to induce me to desist at 
once and forever. If I shall not hear from you within a few 
days! shall infer tbat there is not. If there should be any, 
please have the kinduess to write me a few lines informing 
me ot that fact, and keep the note with you, ready at hand, 
until | give you an opportunity to deliver it to me. 

“And believe me, my dear Mary, when I say that what- 
ever your aiswer may be | am, and shall remain as long as | 
live, your most sincere and affectionate friend, 


“ EDWARD CAMERON.” 
(To be continued.) 
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Our Boung Folks. 
MRS. NEW YEAR'S PARTY. 


By Eva Maron Tappan. 


M*®. New Year and I were going to haye a party. 
At first we meant it to bea general reunion of 
the Time family, but the Months were all grown up 
and had gone away from home. They seemed to be- 
long to the whole world quite as much as to us; and 
then they do put on such elder-brotherly and elder- 
sisterly airs that we were afraid the children would 
not have a good time. We were especially anxious 
that they should enjoy themselves, and so our grand 
reunion resolved itself into a children’s party. We 
did think of inviting the Weeks, but we knew that 
Carnival Week was the only one of them all that 
would be satisfied with the simple amusements that 
delighted the children, and so we decided to ask only 
the little Days. 

“The dear little things,” said Mrs. New Year, 
“‘what a good time they will have! You can hardly 
guess how queer it seemed to me at first when my 
sister, Mrs. Old Year, went West and left me such a 
houseful of children. I felt quite overwhelmed, but 
—it is very strange—but they had not been with me 
long before I began to wonder whether I had ever 
really lived before they came; though sometimes it 
makes me feel very old and responsible, almost as if I 
must have lived a long while ago and gone West, and 
then come back again, for everything seems so 
strangely familiar, even when I know I have never 
seen it before. I suppose all people have such feel- 
icgs sometimes.” 

“Yes, but I think you have better reason for them 
than almost anyone else,” said I. 

' “Tr does no harm,’’ said Mrs. New Year, “ and it 
pleases the children when I tell them stories about 
what I remember or imagine that [ remember.”’ 

' We had to think very hard to find a place where 
the Days had never been; but at last we remembered 
Hirgendsvo, which they had all been told that they 
‘might visit sometime. It is the most wonderful place 
in the world. It is an island, but the water around it 
is not the kind in which children are drowned, but 
that which is good for sailing boats. The trees are 
loaded with the nicest fruit, all the kinds that we 
like best and a great many otbers that never grow 
anywhere else. There are ponies to ride, and wher- 
ever they stop a flight of steps springs up out of the 
ground, so it is easy to climb upon their backs. Some 
of these children liked to go fishing, and for them 
there were long, light fishing rods covered with beau- 
tiful pictures that they could look at when the fish 
were unwilling to be caught. This did not often 
happen, for their lines had no-hooks but only little 


‘silver openwork baskets full of sea-mosses and coral, 


and when the fish saw them they would scramble in 
as fast as they could and be drawn up to the surface 
of the water, not quite out, for they do not like the 
air, and there they would lie in the bnght-colored 
mosses and tell the children stories about the wonder- 
ful things away down in the Underworld. There 
were swings that swung themselves, and if you shut 
your eyes it would seem as if the sweetest music were 
floating about in the treetops all around. If you 
would rather keep your eyes open, then you would 
see such lovely little fairies standing on the branches; 
and they would toss to you great handfuls of the 
nicest candy you ever ate. There was everything 
that anyone could think of to make children have a 
good time, for it was the pleasantest place in all the 
world for a children’s party. 

Mrs. New Year and I went there early, and in a 


: little while the children began to.come. It was almost 
like’ a masquerade, for the children had been told 


that they might dress as they liked, and some of fhem 
liked to wear very funny things. 
Mrs. New Year had one little girl of her own, whom 
the others called New Year's Day. She came with 
her mother very early, for she was such a sleepy little 
puss that Mrs. New Year did not like to have her up 
late, The dear little thing bad come in a dainty 
‘dress of pure white, but when she saw that the others 
were wearing all sorts of strange and unusual things 
she managed to fasten on some kind of a trail loaded 
with heavy ornaments which few older people know 
how to manage very well. They weresad)ly in her way, 
or she was not strong enough to carry them alone, and 
3he was too proud to ask any one to help her, and so 
they dragged arvund her feet, and more than once 
she tripped and fell. At last I saw her lying under a 
tree fast asleep. As I came up she awoke and began 
to cry to find herself in a strange place, but before I 
could get to ber, Christmas, one of the oldest of the 
children, was. at hand, as she almost always is when 
little New Year’s Day needs her help, and in two 
minutes the poor little woman was kissed und com- 
forted so that she ran away happier than ever. 
Valentine was one of the merriest of the children. 
What capers he did cut! He tossed candy hearts and 
funny pictures around among them all, and then he 
would sing comical yerses and make them laugh. But 
I was very glad to see that he was never rude in all 
his fun. Icould not say as much for April First, for 
he was continually doivg or saying something that 
would hurt somebody’s feelings, and, what was worse, 
he did not always seem to care even when he knew 
how bad they felt. 
June Seventeenth was there in a plain gray suit. He 


| stood up very straight and wore eyeglasses. April 


First shouted just behind him, “See that old monu- 
ment!’ June Seventeenth drew himself up and, 
turning, said, “That remark shows that you are 
utterly wauting in culture.” He said nothing more, 
but he was very angry, and I do not know what 
would have happened if Valentine had not chanced 
to see what the matter was, and made so many jokes 
and sung so many funny songs about them that they 
merely looked angrily at each other and separated. 
June Seventeenth walked away with his head higher 
than ever, while April First went into a dark corner, 
muttering, “He does look like an old graystone 
monument anyhow!’ And so June Seventeenth was 
indignant and April First was sulky. 

But little Mayday, who had watched the quarrel 
but had been far too timid to interfere, at last clasped 
her hands tightly together and ran over to tell her 
friend Tuesday, who has a great talent for making 
things smooth, from the wrinkles in people’s dresses 
to those in their tempers. Then the two little girls 
went to the boys, and although I could not hear what 
they were saying I saw in a few minutes that June 
Seventeenth held out bis hand to April First, and as 
I came nearer I heard him say, ‘‘I had no business to 
be so high and migbty, as if I were better than every- 
body else;” and April First said bluntly, “I made a 
fool of myself that time. You are a great deal better 
than I, if you are a little stuck up sometimes.” 

When I saw them again they were fishing together 
anc seemed to be very good friends. As usual April 
First would not be content without playing some of 
his tricks, and he was calling to the fishes, ‘‘ Come 
up! come up! bere is a fine gold basket for you.” 
The fishes came, but they were so angry at April First 
for saying that his basket was gold when it was not 
that they would not tell him any stories about the 
Underworld, but only made up ugly faces at him. 
Then June Seventeenth, instead of walking away in 
disgust, let April First hear the stories that his fish 
were telling, and it was not long before I heard April 
First say that he was sorry that he had plagued the 
fishes, and that he did not mean to be so bad as to say 
what was not true; he did not think but that they 
would know he was not in earnest. 

I noticed that Christmas, who was a great favorite 
with them ail, seemed to enjoy being with February 
Twenty-ninth, and spent nearly all her time with her. 
I wondered why, for none of the others seemed fond 
of her. She was not atall pretty, and even looked 
rather cross; she wore a very homely dress, and acted 
awkwardly and queerly, as if she felt herself out of 
place. When I had a good opportunity I asked 
Christmas if she were very fond of February Twenty- 
ninth. 

‘““Why, said sie, her face flushing, “‘but she 
doesn’t seem to know the rest very well. She lives 
with grandpa Century, and somehow she doesn't get 
out véry often. She has to tieup the bundles of time 
to send to people, and they are always complaining 
that they haven’t time enough, so she is kept pretty 
busy. I doso hope she will enjoy herself to-day.” 

I kissed the dear child, and she looked up with the 
most loving smile I ever saw. 

When I saw her wext she was helping Monday, who 
was feeling very cross. It was her own fault, poor 
child. She said she was always so busy at home that 
she had never time to put on her nice dresses; and so 
she had piled them on, one aboveanother. Sbe could 
hardly move, and of course they dragged and were 
stepped on and torn. Christmas and Mayday at last 
persuaded her to take off her finery, and when she 
appeared in her usual dress of pale blue, with white 
foam-like trimmings, and had smoothed the wrinkles 
out of her face, she looked very pretty. 

Evidently March Fourth thought so, for they 

walked away together. and he looked as happy as if 
he had just been chosen President. 
_ Christmas and Sunday were sitting together under 
a tree. They are twips, and have always been very 
fond of each other. AsIstepped up behind them I 
heard Sunday say, 

*“ Dear Christmas, what should I do without yow!’’ 

“And I could not live without you, Sunday; I 
dreamed once that they took me to France without 
you, and I was so unhappy that -they had to let you 
come, too.”’ 

There was one funny little round-faced fellow 
called Saturday. He had always lived in New En- 
gland, and had cried when he heard of this party, 
because he wanted to go so much, and yet he could 
not make up his mind to come when he learned that 
there would be no baked beans on thetable. He felt 
so bad that Mrs. New Year told him he might bring 
some with him if he would not iusist upon other pev-* 
ple’s eating them. He was so happy and good- 
natured that Iam sure she did not regret indulging 
him. 

I was sorry for the Schooldays. They did not seem 
to enjoy themselves very well, and almost all the 
children tried to avoid them as much as possible. For 
a long time I did nut see why, for they looked very 
pleasant to me. They had sweet faces, and their 
dresses were covered with the most beautiful pictures. 
But when I stooped to help one of the children in 
some little difficulty, I found that, seen from their 
level, these pictures were nothing but ugly angles and 
straight or zigzag marks. It was only when I stood 


up straight and luoked at them from above that they 
seemed so beautiful. 


I noticed one little boy in a queer suit of gray and 
blue clothes. “That is Decoration Day.” said Mrs. 
New Year. “There was a sad mistake made in bis 
training. He was allowed to read history when he 
was far to young to understand it, and it seems to 
have affected his mind. It is a very mild form of 
mania, however: he insists upon always carrying a 
basket of flowers with him, so he can scatter them 
wherever he goes. He wears that odd dress because 
the physician recommended it; and I really think it 
bas done him good. I hope in a little while he will 
be entirely cured.” 

Perhaps the queerest pair of friends that I saw was > 
February Twenty-second, a grave, dignified youth 
who wore his hair in a comical little queue, and July 
Fourth, the most rollicking youngster in the world. 
it seemed impossible for him to keep quiet for one 
minute. His pockets were full of tin horns, popguns, 
pinwheels, torpedoes, and firecrackers, but still the 
children did not seem at all afraid of him. | won- 
dered why this madcap and February Twenty-second 
were so fond of each other, and I asked them how it 
came about. 

“O just in the course of human events,”’ said the 
merry July Fourth, with a twinkle in his eye. 

Before I had time to say any more, the children had 
begun to form for a final dance before the party 
should break up. The music began and they sang as 
they danced, at first very softly and slowly: 


Slowly move the Days along, 
Slowly sing the parting song, 
The old year dieth slowly. 

“* What a nice time they have had,” I turned to say 
to Mrs. New Year, but she was not close beside me as 
I had thought, and [ imagined for a moment that I 
saw her moving away in the direction of the sunset. 
I suppose the blaze of light must have dazzled my 
eyes, for pretty soon I saw her coming from the oppo- 
site direction, while the music quickened and the chil- 
dren sang: 

Merrily comes the glad New Year, 

Look to the east! her steps are n¢«ar, 

With a kiss and a greeting and smile of good cheer. 
Merrily comes the glad New Year. 


THE CHILDREN’S TRAIN. 
By Percy ERL. 


UFF! toot! ding, dong! 
See how fast we rush along. ‘ 

For our cars the chairs we take, ° 
The voffee-mill’s a splendid brake, 
A tea-kettle our engine is 
As ‘cross the’continent we w bizz. 
* Chicago !”’ shouts conductor Ted, \ 
And then to Grace: “ Keep in your bead,” 
While brakesman Jack ds at the mill, 
And “ Papers !’’ cries our newsboy Will. 
Outdoors falis the winter rain, ' 
But we’re happy in our train, 
Steaming from New York, and over 
Snowy hills or flelds of clover. 


“THE BESTEST CHRISTMAS.” 
By 8. D. G. 


Y dear little cousin Marie had such a charming 
Christmas that I really think I must tell you 
about it; for when there is a pleasure that anyone 
may have it seems very selfish not to let it be known. 
You must know that Uncle Ben is very fond of 
teasing Marie, and by way of doing that he gave her 
last November a roll of lozenges, as be calied it and. 
to be sure, that is what the little silver-papered roll 
looked like; but then it wasn’t that, though Marie 
thought it was, for when she pulled out very care- 
fully one end of the roll, and put in her little thumb 
and forefinger to pull out a rosy lozenge, what should 
come but a bright new cent!—or a penny, as Marie 
called it because she lived in Brooklyn! Really, 


| she did not look very badly disappointed, for her eyes 


were dancing, and her feet began to dance too when 
out rolled a penny on the floor, and another, and 
another; and down Marie herself went to s¢rabble 
them up, laughing merrily all the time for bow pen- 
nies looked so bmght and pretty. Then she sat down 
and poured them all into her lap, and counted them 
over and over. 

“One, two, three, four,” on and on, till she came to 
twenty-five. Oh, how rich she did feel! Was there 
ever such another paper of lozenges? 

She put them all carefully back in the paper, and 
went dancing around the house, showing everybody 
her treasure, and telling what wonderful things she 
was going to buy with it all; but many atime that 
day she emptied the pennies again into her lap, into 
a saucer, into a box, and counted them over and over. 
Indeed, every morning the minute she woke, she would 
sit up in bed, her little head all covered with frizzles 
of golden hair, and drawing the precious bundle from 
under her pillow—where it had spent the night— 
begin to count again and plan anew how she would 
spend all that money, while her brother Ned would 
caper around the room, singing, 

“* Queen was in the parlor, counting out her money; 
I must be the king, and where’s the bread and honey ?” 


I can’t begin to tell you of all the things she thought 
she would buy with those pennies. Of course the first 
thought was a doll; but, then, she would have a nice 
picture-book instead; yet, how delightful it would be 
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to have twenty-five sticks of candy! She wondered 
if ever a little girl had so many. 

Then she would go down to “ Norman’s” and look 
all through his “* penny-drawer,” wanting everything 
there. I must tell you there is one drawer there in 
which everything costs a penny, and ’most always 


some little eyes are peering into that drawer. Then} 


on the sbelves, what pretty little dolls there were for 
five cents! What nicer ones forten! What “perfect 
beauties’’ for two shillings! 

Ob, dear, what should she buy? What should she 
do? So every day she came home still undecided, and 
still all the pennies were in that bright little roll. 
Really, some days she grew quite (tired of that shop- 
ping—I mean with thinking about it—and so Christ- 
mas morning came, and still Marie was counting her 
money—though she said now she knew what she was 
going wo buy. “Ten cents for a dear little blonde- 
haired dolly; ten cents for the sweetest little box of 
furniture, and five cents for the just the loveliest 
beads you ever saw!” 

Those were the things she wanted most, she was 
quite sure; but the store was closed on Christmas 
Day,so she must wait till the morrow; still, she could 
be thinking of all the good times she was going to 
have with the lovely things. 

Before church-time her mamma wanted her to 
carry a mince-pie and a cake to poor Mrs. Cragg, fora 
Christmas greeting to herself and her little boy and 
girl, and to help them have a good Christmas dinner; 
and they were all so pleased that Marie came away 
feeling very bappy. 

She was so much interested in the stores now that 
.she thought she would go back through Smith street 
and look in the shop windows. When she came to 
the first toy store there was already a little girl star- 
ing in the window. Poor little girl! She had very 
few clothes; her bands and her face looked purple and 
cold; but she didn’t seem to be thinking of that, so 
wistfully was she gazing iu atalittlechinadoll. Marie 
knew what that look meant—so, many days, she had 
looked at the fascinating things in Norman’s window. 

“Are you going to buy it?” asked Marie, eagerly. 


**Do you hke it very much?” 
“Like it!” And the little girl turned wonderingly 
to her.’ **Oh, if Lonly could! Dear Bessie!” 


“Bessie! Who is Bessie?’ asked Marie. 
** My little lame sister. She has to lie on the bed all 
day, and oh! she wants a doll so much,” she said, 


sighing wistfully. 

Then up spoke Marie’s warm littie heart within her 
and said to her, “Suppose you buy it.” Quick as the 
thought, she seized the little girl’s hand and drew her 
intu the shop, saying joyfully, ‘Ill buy it, and then 
you can take it home to Bessie,” and in a minute the 
purchase was made. The little girl in the ragged 
clothes seized the doll, and ran away so fast she hard- 
ly had time to say ** Thank you,” for she was so eager 
to carry it to Bessie; and I do not believe she was a 
bit happier than Marie, who came skipping along the 
sidewalk, thinking how Bessie would smile when she 
saw the dolly. 


“It only cost five cents,’’ said Marie to herself, 
“and I can buy the other dolly that costs five cents. 
It is almost as pretty as the ten-cent one.” 

Then she saw two poor little shivering boys looking 
into a candy-store, for some most tempting tin- 
trumpets were hanging there. All through the streets 
on Christmas morning, one hears the trumpets, for 
the boys think there isn’t much better fun than to 
blow a trumpet and make a great noise. These boys 
looked so wistful that Marie did not stopa minute, 
but ran in and bought two trumpets. She was just 
turning to come out when the thought crossed her 
mind that perbaps those little boys never had any 
candy, and soon she had bought and put into each 
trumpet an ounce of mixed candy—she thought the 
boys would like ‘that best. Meanwhile the little 
shivering fellows were staring in at her, and to 
them she seemed like a princess, spending so much 
money. When she came out, and gave them each a 
trurapet they could hardly beliieve their eyes, and 
when they luokei into the trumpets and found the 
candy, you would have thought they were the richest 
little people in all the world, they looked so happy. 
They called out: 

“Bully for you!” which was not very elegant, but 
it was the highest praise they knew. Some of the 
candy they put in their mouths, and some into their 
pockets. Then they began to blow, and indeed I think 
nobody but a boy could have made so much noise 
with his mouth full of candy. 

Now Marie had only five cents left to spend on her- 
self and she began to think whieh of all the things she 
wanted the most, but just then an organ-grinder 
came along with a miserable-looking little girl hold- 
ing a cup for money. Her poor little wizened fave 
looked as though it had never smiled. It was very, 
very sad to see, on a bright Christmas morning, when 
everyone is so merry. Then Maurie was filled with 
pity for her, and she longed to make her smile too. 
The little girl looked so old and sad that Marie could 
not think of her playing, so she went into the store 
and bought some more candy. Bringing it out she 
went up to the little girl and gave her the candy, 
saying: 

‘*I wish you a Merry Christmas, and please take this 
for a Christmas present,’’ and I know she must have 
smiled very sweetly when she said it. 

The little girl looked perfectly astonished, I sup- 


pose she was not used to having anyone care for her, 
but she grabbed the candy eagerly and began to eat 
it with great satisfaction, staring with wonder at 
Marie, all the time; and though she did not know 
enough to say Thank you” Mane saw how giad she 
was to have the candy, and my little cousin came 
dancing on her way home. She had not a bit of 
money now to spend for herself but somehow she 
didnt mind that at all, for she kept thinking how 
happy those little boys and girls were and she was as 
merry as a cricket all Christmas day. Indeed she 
says: 

“It was the very, very bestest Christmas that ever I 
had.”’ 


THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 


THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE. 


| these days of the resumption of specie payments 
-- we beara great deal of the New York Clearing 
House. Indeed, for many years past it has helped 
the country over hard places. Let us see for what 
reason it was established over twenty-five years ago. 

The Professor supposes that you know enough 
about banking to understand that each bank in New 
York has, at three o’clock in the afternoon (the hour 
for closing), a great deal of money due from many of 
the other banks. Suppose that your father wants to 
pay $10,000 for some silk goods in the course of his 
business. He doesn’t give the money itself to Messrs. 
Brown, White & Black, of whom he is buying, but a 
check drawn upon the bank wheréin he keeps his 
money. But Messrs. B. W. & B. don’t. have their 
money at the same bank, and instead of presenting 
your father’s check at his bank, receiving the bills 
and depositing them in their own bank, they deposit 
the check instead. There are hundreds of such daily 
transactions, and you can see how all the banks owe 
each other money at the end ofa busy day. Before 
the Clearing House was established, these accounts 
were settled once a week, but now, with the aid of 
the new system, the matter occupies only about an 
hour each morning, and when you are told that the 
daily amount adjusted has reached a sum of over two 
hundred millions of dollars, you can see what a big 
business it must be. a 

While you may not understand just how it was doue, 
you must know that the New York Cleari ouse 
has been of the greatest value to the wholy country. 
During the war the system helped to pte e 
country’s bonds to the amount of over $2,000,000,000. 
Thus, besides being merely a business establishment, 
itis a very patriotic one as well. 

Mr. William A. Camp, the manager, has written a 
long sccount of the operation of the system, describ- 
ing itas follows: 

“The Clearing House is located at 48 Wall Street. 
The clearing room is provided with a continuous line 
of desks, sixty in number, iu the form of an oval, one 
for each bank, each desk bearing the name and num- 
ber of the bank by which it is occupied; the banks 
being numbered according to the date of their organ- 
ization. Each bank is represented every morning by 
two clerks—one a messenger, who brings with him 
the checks, drafts, etc., that his bank has received the 
day previous upon the other banks, which are called 
the ‘exchanges,’and are assorted for each bank and 
placed in envelopes. On the outside of each envelope 
is a slip on which is listed the amounts of the various 
items which it’ contains. These envelopes are ar- 
ranged in the same order as the desks for the several 
banks. The messengers, sixty in number, take their 
places ina line outside of the line of desks, each op- 
posite the desk assigned to his bank, with a sheet 
containing the names of all the banks arranged in the 
same order, with the aggregate (‘total’) amounts his 
messenger has against each bank. The hour for making 
the exchanges or general delivery 1s ten o'clock a.m. 
Just previous to that time tbe manager takes his pos- 
ition at an elevated desk and calls the house to order. 
Ata signal from a bell struck precisely at ten o’clock 
each messenger moves forward to the desk next his 
own, and delivers the envelopes containing the checks, 
etc., for the bank represented by that desk to theclerk 
on the inside, together with a printed list of the banks 
in the same order, with the amount opposite each 
bank. The clerk receiving it signs and returns it to 
the messenger, who immediately passes to the next 
desk, delivering the exchange for the bank repre- 
sented by that desk, and so on until he has made the 
circuit of the room and reached his own desk, the 
starting point, having delivered to each bank the ex- 
changes he had for it, and consequently delivering 
his entire exchanges for all the banks. Every other 
messenger does the like, the whole moving on at the 
same time. This operation occupies exactly ten 
minutes, and accomplishes what could not otherwise 
be done in less than six or eight hours. The messengers 
then receive from their several clerks the various en- 
velopes containing the exchanges and return to their 
banks. The clerks then report to the assistant man- 
ager the amount they have received, they having 
reported the amount each brought upon first enter- 
ing the rvom. These amounts are entered in separate 
columns on what is termed a ‘ proof-sheet,’ and if no 
errors bave been made, the manager, finding that 
both columns agree, announces that ‘the proof is 
made,’ and the clerks return to their respective 
banks. If, however, any error has been made by any 
of the clerks it is indicated on the proof sheet, and 


the clerks are then required to correct their work, 
and not until every error has been discovered and 
corrected are the clerks allowed to leave. The entire 
business of the morning is usually accomplished in 
one hour. The debit banks are required to pay to 
the manager in legal-tender notes or coin previous to 
half past one o’clock the same day, and the credit 
banks receive immediately after that hour the 
amounts due by or to them respectively, thus by oue 
process settling exactly the entire transactions of a.! 
the banks of the day previous.”’ 


PUZZLES. 


CONCEALED AUTHORS. 

1. Do not let Charles lie on the wet grass. 2. That wasa 
capital ice car you sent to Boston. 3. He was champion of 
the right. 4. She wanted Mary to be one of their Christmas 
singers. 5. You will use up his pensere you get your own. 
6. | think that bee cherishes a regard for Aunt Emily. 7. 
They are going down in the meadow to see Will and Ed rake 
hay. 8. Amy crouched behind the barn, espied Mike picking 
cherries. 9. If it rains, Lee must not vo to school. 10. Heard 
the news?—Down in Lyme they’ve had a great row,—bridges 
torn up, tracks obstructed, and lots of mischief done. : 1. 
Rob aches to get hold of one of those croquet mallets. 12. Will 
was taught on Mt. Washington the best lesson he ever 


learned. : M. C. D. 
INCOMPLETE SENTENCES. 

Fill the first blank with a certain word, and the second with 
the same word beheaded. 

1. That she has grown very you will——-. 2. If Tox 
can , be may pick a bunch of grapes. 3. How that 
——did———-over the fence! 4. I told George not to—— 
for fear some of that———-would be stolen. 5. He crossed the 
, but could not gain the——. 6. The———will ali be 
spoiled unless we bave some———.. 7. I’ll———my pile that I 
shall the premium. 8. It isa———place in which to shoot 
an 


WORD—SQUARES. 
I 


1. A reward. 2. Apoem. 3. To deny. 4. A plant. 5. Mu- 
sical instruments. 


1. Continually. 2. A fixture attached to an elevated object. 

3. Aman’svame. 4. Peace. ; 
BEHEADINGS. 

1. Behead a heart, and leave a mineral. .2. Behead achurch 
service, and leave an animal. 3. Behead a vessel, and leave 
an opening. 4. Bebead a musical character, and leave a 
musical instrument.. 5. Behead a vessel, and leave a part 
of the body. 6. Kehead a cavity,and leave acask. 7. Behead 
the best part of anything, and leave a quantity of paper. 8. 
Behead spirit,and leave good fortune. 9. Behead pungent, 


and leave a market. } 
CHARADE.* 


My first you do with various things 
A dozen times a day ; 
My second’s but a little word, 
Yet always comes in play; 
My third is sometimes worn by girls— 
The school-boys never need it— 
And still 'tis often used by men, 
But fishes seldom heed it. 
I’ve done my first, my last I've worn; 
Yet never had a chance 
To see my whole—a little thing, 
And used in Spanish dance. 
BEHEADED RHYMES. 
Fill the first blank with a certain word, the second with the 
same word bebeaded. 
“Come, Tommy,” said mother, “ I'll give youa 
For, really, I fear you are going to be———..”’ 
* Won't take it! he answered, and looked very . 
This naughty and troublesome little Tom . 
In vain did she try silly Tommy to——, 
And she finally left him to bave his own . 
So for bours he did little but worry and . 
And screw up his forebead and stick his lips———_ ; 
But his headache continued, the pain didn’t . 
And the room it seemed whirling about like a . 
But, now, through the door-way his mother he 
Do let me,’”’ pleads Tommy, ** have one of 
She smiles somewhat queerly at this urgent . 
Which impatient Tom doesn’t notice at ° 
Ah, little you guess what's inside of your———_, 
Master Tommy, concealed by your wise mother’s———_! 
So Tommy got well, for which let us be-——-; 
For, really, well Tommy’s a different———. 
REYMING PUZZLE. 
Make a rhymed couplet out of the following sentence. No 
words or letters are to be added or taken away : 
Little Joe climbed up, to see a circus; but soon came down 
with a bang. 


ANSWERS TU :PUZZLES OF DEC. 18. 


Anawer to Fishing Party: 1, shad; 2, eel; 3, perch ; 4, shark; 
5, cod; 6, urchin ; 7, dace ; 8, chub; 9, white-bait; 10, bass; 11, 
blue-fish; 12, minnow ; 13, limpet; 14, salmon; 15, octopus; 
16, crab; 17, pike; 18, pickerel ; 19, clam ; 20, carp; 21, sardine: 
22, smelt; 23, oyster ; 24, sun-fish ; 25, shiner ; 26, porpoise ; 27, 
turbot; 28, ray; 29, barnacle; 30, grampus; 31, skate; 22, 
shrimp; 33, herring; 3, sole; 35, trout; 36, sturgeon; 37, 
bream ; 38, sword-fish ; 39, whale. 


Rhomboid.— 
ETHER 
SUPER 
NOVEL 
REPAY 

Double Acrostic.— C hai N 
H al O 
R as P 
I ot A 
8 em I 
T rai N 
ri 8 
A mbitio N 
N unei O 

U nri G ; 
N euralgi A 
I ndr I 
O bdilivio N 
N umerou 
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Science and 


THE SYMPHONY SOCIETY announces for its forthcoming 
concert, Jan. 4th, the following programme: 


Coneert, for Violin.............. ...... comet Beethoven. 
Herr August Wilbelmj. 
La Captive, Reverie for contralto with orchestra..H. Berlioz. 
Miss Anna Drasdil. 
Symphony in C, (No. Robert Schumann. 


ANIMAL MECHANICS.—The “Scientific American” of 
Dec. 28th prints a report of a lécture by Prof. W. P. Trow- 
bridge on the mechanics of enimal motion. It is illus- 
trated by two diagrams showing the mechanical action of 
a horse in leaping and pulling. Every one who has in- 

tly observed a horse knows that the propulsive force 
lies in the hind legs. Prof. Trowbridge makes this very 
clear by the aid of the “‘ parallelogram of forces,” and at 
the same time points out many details which are new and 
interesting to students of Nature’s resources for motive 


power. 


A New Dyz.—The “Scientific American’’ sends out to 
its subscribers, with New Year compliments, a sample of 
a new aniline dye known as ‘‘ Uranine,” and said by 
chemists to be the most highly flourescent body known. 
It isin the form of a red powder, which, when sprinkled 
on the surface of water in a clear glass at once sends down 
slender streamers of vivid green, and speedily pervades 
the entire fluid with a fine green and amber tint exceed- 
ingly beautiful to behold. So great is its coloring power 
that a single grain, it is said, will perceptibly tint over 
three hundred gallons of water. e 


Arp TO NAVIGATION.—Captain Henry Seguine, an old 
New York pilot, has sent to the ‘“‘ Herald’”’ a chart which 
he has prepared after years of observation, which shows 
the surface temperature of the water from Sandy Hook to 
George’s Banks, on a system which will enable a sailing 
master to know his position even during continuously 
foggy weather with sufficient accuracy to insure safety. 
The general principle is to keepin water showing a tem- 
perature of 60° Fahr, but the details of the plan afford 
rules which enable the mariner to work out his approxi- 
mate position with reasonable certainty. 


THE VALUE OF SEWAGE ASA FERTILIZER.—Mr. Alex- 
ander Aird, a Scotchman, began s2ven years ago to utilize 
the sewage of the city of Dantzic by irrigating with it 
certain barrens in the neighborhood of the city. The 
crops he has raised on this land have been unusually large ; 
for instance, he has raised sixteen and one half tons of 
potatoes to the acre, and he considers the undertaking 
such a success that he has lately céntracted with the muni- 
cipal authorities of Breslau, a city of about 250,000 in- 
habitants, to remove its sewage during twelve years, and 
with it he intends to irrigate and enrich for his own profit 
about three thousand acres of land. | 


Tue Eyes In PHotocrapHy.—One of the main difficul- 
ties in photegraphic portraiture is the successful manage- 
ment of the eyes. It is said that English photographers 
avoid unsatisfactory results by having a clock-face as the 
point to which they are directed, the eyes being allowed to 
travel slowly from the figure XII. all round. The rotatory 
movement of the eyeball in adapting itself, step by step, 
to the figures upon so small a circle at such a distance is so 
excessively fine as to cause no interference with the photo- 
graphic process. The eyes are well defined, even to the 
iris, and the pictures have a marked superiority over those 
previously taken in the manner in which the details of the 
eyes are reproduced. The sitters have expressed them- 
selves as not having had any strain upon their eyes. 


THE ORATORIO SOCIETY gave an exceptionally fine per- 
formance of the ‘‘ Messiah’ at Steinway Hall, Saturday 
evening. Rarely, if ever, has better chorus singing been 
heard in New York. The chorus in itself was strong, the 
parts were evenly balanced, and every singer was evi- 
dently enthused with the spirit of the occasion. So\ad- 
mirably was the part, “For unto us a child is born,” 


_rendered, that the audience demanded its repetition. The 


ormance of the soloists, too, was up to the same high 
standard. Naturally the main interest centered in Miss 
Minnie Hauk, who made her debut in oratorio and proved 
not unequal to its exacting demands. If somewhat over- 
dramatic, her singing was yet artistic and showed an 
appreciation of the elevated sentiment of the oratorio. 
Miss Drasdil, as the contralto, gave a conscientious render- 
ing of her part, and elicited special applause with the 
of ‘‘He shall feed his flock.” Upon Mr. Simpson 

and Mr. Whitney the lapse of time seems to have no effect. 


- The former’s “Comfort ye” has lost nothing in a dozen 


years, while Mr. Whitney sings with even greater breadth 
and sweetness than when we first knew him. 


A RAILROAD AND A TUNNEL.—A French engineer has 
made a report on the project of a railroad across the 
Desert of Sahara. The projected line would run from 
Algiers to Timbuctoo, a distance of some 1,300 miles, and 
would rest mainly on layers of sand, and toward the end 
on pri ve volcanic rock, granite, etc. No mountainous 
obstructions would have to be tered, ard the aver- 

heat does not exceed 75° Fahrenheit, but occasionally 


aed night succeeds a temperature of 104° in the 


daytime. The great difficulty to be overcome would be 
the want of water, which is not to be procured in that 
region, but for three trains daily the amount of water 
would not be too great for engineering skill to supply. 
The proposed tunnel between Spain and Africa is still 
before the .public. This tunnel, according to the plan at 
present contemplated, is to extend from within a short 
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distance of Algiciras, on the Spanish side, to between 
Tangier and Ceuta, on the African side. The length of 
the submarine tunnel will be nine miles, with an inclina- 
tion of one foot per hundred, and the approaches will 
have an extent of six or seven miles. The greatest depth 
of the sea is 3,000 feet; and as it is intended to have a 
thickness of some 300 feet of rock left between the roof of 
the tunnel and the sea bottom, the greatest depth of the 
tunnel will thus be 3,300 feet below the level of the sea. 


Anti Rust.—It has been discovered by Professor Barff, 
of London, that iron or steel when exposed under a certain 
pressure to super-heated steam becomes coated in a few 
hours with sesquioxide of iron of a thickness depending 
upon the temperature of the steam and the length of the 
exposure. Thus exposure during five hours to steam 
superheated five hundred degiees will produce a hermet- 
ical coating capable of resisting emery paper for a time, 
and of preserving the iron from rust even in a humid at- 
mosphere if under shelter from the weather. If the 
steam is superheated 1,200 degrees, and the time of expo- 
sure six or seven hours, the coating will resist every 
mechanical action, and any kind of weather. The 
sesquioxide being harder than the iron itself, and adhering 
to its surface even more firmly than the atoms of iron do 
to each other, there is an increased resistance not only to 
chemical but also to mechanical action. The surface is not 
altered by the process in any other respect, a plain forgiug 
retdining its roughness, a polished piece its smooth sur- 
face. If the skin is broken away oxidation takes place, 
but only just on the spot from which the oxide has been 
removed. Evidently this discovery is of high importance 
if it fulfills its promise. The one thing that renders the 
use of iron unsafe in exposed situations is its tendency to 
oxidize, and the greatest care does not always suffice to 
prevent it. Professor Barff’s process may make it possible 
to use iron and steel in ways that have heretofore been 
considered impracticable. 


A NortTHEeast PassaGEe.—Professor Nordenskjéld, an 
adventurous Swede, has succeeded in making a voyage 
from Hammerfest, near the North Cape of Europe, through 
the Kara Sea around the North Cape of Asia to the Lena 
River, a feat never accomplished before, although daring 
explorers have attempted it from the early days of ex- 
tended voyages. This expedition is the third that Prof. 
Nordenskjéld has undertaken in this direction. The first 
and second, in 1875 and 1876, convinced him that by select- 
ing the proper season of the year he could make trading 
voyages to the Yenisei River, which has its sources to the 
southward, in Siberia. His success enlisted King Oscar in 
furthering his plans, and in July last he set sail with two 
steamers, the ‘‘ Vega’’ and the “ Lena.” Leaving the Nor- 
wegian coast on July 25th, the Yugor Straits, opening into 
the Kara Sea and separating Waigatz Island—one of the 
Nova Zembla group—from the mainiand, were reached on 
August Ist. Six days later the mouth of the Yenisei was 
reached. Thence the fleet pushed northwaid and eastward, 
and after a lapse of two months the safe arrival of the 
‘* Lena” at Yakutsk was telegraphed to Mcscow from the 
northernmost station in Siberia. This was the ‘‘ Lena’s” 
destination, Yakutsk being the most considerable settle- 
ment on the river after which the little vessel is named. 
The “Vega” proceeded cher voyage and is probably 
frozen in somewhere in the Arctic Ocean. This establishes 
the fact of a northern passage between the Atlantic ani 
the Pacific, for the Arctic Ocean from the mouth of the 
Lena to Behrings Straits has been already explored. Prof. 
Nordenskjild’s appearance in the Pacific is only a question 
of time, barring accidents, which it must be admitted are 
very likely to occur in the high latitudes through which 
he sails. 


Fact and Zumt. , 


—The legal-tender silver dollar is worth 83.96 cents. 

—Californian salmon are doing well in Australian 
waters. 

—Chicago has reduced its bonded debt by $250,000 during 
the last year. 

—A silver axe with an ebony helve is to be among Mr. 
Gladstone’s birthday presents. 

—Policeman Vail of this city jumped into the icy East 
River on Wednesday and rescued a drowning woman. 

—Liberian courts require sixty-two per cent. of Negro 
blood to entitle a man to membership in the dominant race. 

—lIce started in the St. Lawrence Tuesday night, and 
carried away a number of fishing cabins with their occu- 

ts. 
sentation of a gold medal to her alleged pacificator—Gen. 
Jovellar. 

—Add to the list of trustworthy shipmasters who have 
seen the sea-serpent Captain Wm. H. Nelson, of the ‘‘ Sac- 
ramento.” 

—The better feelings of professional thieves are outraged 
when $2,000 bail is demanded for the offense of having 
stolen two boxes of cigars. 

—A Pennsylvania convict took successful impressions of 
the prison keys while his jailor was engaged in counting 
tickets for the recent election. 

—Dean Stanley, it is said, will not write his impressions 
of America. He thinks that his visit was too hurried and 
too private to form the subject of a book. 

—A new rail for tramways has been tried in England. 
It is on the cog principle; the rim of the wheel having pins 
which fit into holes in the surface of the rail. 

—The practice has been inaugurated in New Jersey of 
placing signs at the foot of steep hills with the following 
humane request, ‘* Please uncheck your horses.” 

~—There are now 2,487 kilometres of subterranean tele- 


| graph lines in’ Gerniany. The longest line is that from 
— to Kiel, a distance of 1,219 kilometres, say 760 

—Burned on Wednesday morning the roundhouse of 
New Y.rk and Oswego Midland Railwav, with nine en- 
— the Chicago and N. W. freight depot at Fond 

u 

—The Post-office department has a standing request to 
letter-writers to add the county to the address, but it does 
not insist upon the observance of the rule in the case of 
Tywhoppity, Hopkins Co., Ky. 

—Sir John Lubbock, one of the most careful of living ob- 
servers, spent some time in tryitig to find out how a fish 
manages toswim. The problem proved to be so complex 
that he gave it up. Absurd! any boy could have told him. 

—Democratic journalists have suddenly discovered that 
the New England Society of this city isa partisan, that is 
to say, a Republican organization. If it had only chanced 
to be Democratic they would have been the last to call it 
names. 

—It is decided by English criminal law commissioners 
that executions shall hereafter be within prison precincts, 
and in the presence only of the proper officials and of re- 
porters. The only objectionable part of this ruling is the 
admission of reporters. 

—Professor Moses G. Farmer, of the U. 8. navy, says 
that he lighted the parlor of No. 11 Pearl street, Salem, 
Mass., with electricity during the month of July, 1859. 
The light was every way successful, but cost so much that 
its use had to be abandoned. 

—Louise, Lorne, and Victor are the baptismal names of 
three little McNultys, identical in age, who were christened 
on Sunday week in St. Andrew's Church, Montreal. They 
were clad respectively in red, white and blue, and were, 
so everybody said, ‘too sweet for anything.” 

—By chaining together the hands of two men, suspend- 
ing them across a pole, then keeping a fire about their feet 
till they are roasted, Custer County, Neb., makes the 
Spanish inquisition clearly conceivable. It is in this way 
that stock men scare farmers from their free pasture on 
public lands. 

—‘* Provided that on the back of the letter so franked 
the member doth at the same time give under his hand a 
full certificate of his inability to write.”” Such is the pro- 
viso covering cases of illness on the part of members enti- 
tled to the franking privilege. The proposed bill is of 
Hibernian origin. 

—Close upon the wreck of the ‘‘Pommerania” follows the 
loss of the ‘‘Emily B. Souder,” a steamer of the Clyde 
line, en voyage from New York for Turk’s Island and St. 
Domingo. Two seamen were saved; the rest of the crew, 
numbering twenty-five, and nine passengers, being, as it 
is supposed, lost. 

—A young woman found coming out of a crowded store 
during the holidays with five tolerably well filled pocket- 
books in her possession naturally excites the suspicions of 
the police. And her case is not mueh improved when on 
searching her room a dozen more pocket-books of different 
complexions are discovered. 

—San Franciseo proposes to break down the monopoly 
of the Pacific Mail and the overland route by 
shipments to New York via the Magellan Straits. This is 
practical and sensible. A tugboat at the Straits would 
probably pay well, and would enable sailing vessels to 
compete with the steam service. ‘ 

—Vast opportunities open before the Congressman of the 
period. He knows that he can gain lots of glory by pro- 
posing currency legislation which cannot pass, and which 
would be vetoed if it did. But he gets his crazy schemes 
before the public in several shapes, and all redound to his 
honor among the rag-tag of his constituency. 

—The messenger of the Importers’ and Traders’ Bank, on 
his way to the Clearing House, last Friday, dropped his 
pocketbook, containing $210,000, of which $50,000 was in 
negotiable form. The finder helped himself to $7,000 and 
sent back the remainder. If he had returned the full 
amount he would have received $5,000 reward and saved 
himself from being a criminal. 

—The ‘‘ World” was lucky enough to have an interview 
with the Duke of Edinburgh when his sister and her hus- 
band arrived at Halifax. His Royal Highness was impru- 
dent enough to express his dissatisfaction with the 
Beaconsfield policy, and now the Lords of the Admiralty 
have been imprudent enough to issue a sort of a denial that 
the Duke ever said anything of the kind. Altogether it is 
a very creditable bit of advertising for the ‘‘ World.’’ 

—One meter and sixty-six centimeters is the minimum 
standard of height in the French army, and it has been 
necessary several times since Napoleon’s wars to reduce 
the standard. ‘Physical degeneracy!" say some French 
ethnologists; while others demonstrate, with good show of 
reason, that Hercules or Samson would have stood a small 
chance with a modern professsional “strong man,’’ while 
it is certain that the average suit of mediswval armor is a 
trifle tight for a man of the period. Who shall decide 
whether we are degenerate or no ? 

—Chas, W. Angell, the de‘aulting Pullman Secretary for 
$120,000, since his arrest in Lisbon has written to the Pull- 
mans that he never suffered so much as on hearing his 
own name odiously mentioned while in Rio, Brazil. It 
was his purpose to buy a coffee plantation and settle there, 
but he met too many Americans and sailed fer Lisbon. 
Here he took his meals in his room, nursed his beard, and 
put on blue goggles, which, however, defeated the end it 
was intended to serve, as it aroused the suspicions of the 
American Consul. On being .accosted by the Consul, 
** you are Charley Angell,” the fugitive stammered out, 
‘*I won’t deny it,” whereupon his custody followed. He 


says he feels greatly relieved. So did the car company 
when he left. He is expected home in a week. 
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A Lot of bootblacks acks dittingjon curb- 
stone may not be India rubber boys, 
thongh they are gutter perchers.—{Cin- 
cinnati Saturday Night. . 


Osx of the saddest and most vexatious | 


trials that comes to a girl when she 


marries is that she has to discharge her | 


mother and depend upon a hired girl. 
—({Burlington Hawk-Bye. 


We now have thirty thousand —_ 
offices, and they are increasing av the 
rate of two thousand a year. So it will 
be seen that we will all by provided for 
by and by.{Oil City Derrick. 
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us a poem entitled *‘Lovely Spring,” 
and asks us *‘ Would $10 be too much for 
this?” No; $10 wouldn’t be a cent too 
much. Send along the money.—[(Graphic. 


PrRoBABLY about the best way to put 
a stop to the grave robbery business 
would be, in every case where a grave 
is rifled, to fill the vacancy promptly 
with a medival student. Burlington 
Hawk-Kye. 

“Beever ready to acknowledge a fa- 
vor,” saysa writer. Weare,sir; weare. 
What troubles us is that on one side we 
are completely loaded down with readi- 
ness, while on the other side opportunity 
is painfully scarce.—({Rome Sentinel. 
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The afflicted can now be restored to perfect | @ 
health and bodily energy, at home, without 


PULVERMACHER’S 


ELECTRIC BELTS 


AND BANDS, 
For self-application to any part of the body, 
meet every requirement. 

The most learned physicians and scientific 
men of Europe and this country indorse them: 
These noted Curative appliances have nevi 


are protected by tters-Patent 
a countries of the wor 
ecreed the only Award of Merit for F bn > 


= ~ World’s Exhibitions 
ris, Philade a, and elsewhere —and 
have been foun the most valuable, safe, 
simple, and, efficient known for 
the cure disease 


READER, ARE YOU AFFLICTED? 


Aud energy ap 

ea n ene as e 

in former years Do aay the following 

symptoms or class of symptoms meet 
iseased condition ? Ase you sufferi 
ill- in any of its A = ulilifari- 

ous forms, consequent upon a ee 

ous, chronic or fanctional disease ane 3 Bo yo 

feel nervous, debilitated, fretful, t timid, he 

lack the power of will and action? Are a 


lances at the 


ing, fullmess of blood ta 
unfit for baniness or pleasure, and 


— ect to fits of melancholy? Are your kid- 
stomach, or blood, in a disordered con- 
iit on? Deo suffer fro 


, night d ipi 
it he head. dimnhess of f sight, 
nt symptoms? 


PULVERMACHER’S 
ELECTRIC BELTS & 


offer the most 
y the af- 
themselves, who have been restored to 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 


faill;and we 


Send now rive PAMPH 


lius 


. Call onor 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 


ta HELP| 


| Our plates are how used by the 
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BROOKLYN AD VERTISEMENTS. _ 


HINT for the HOLIDAYS 


A Year's sap in the Brooklyn Library, 


27,000 VOLUMES. 300 PERIODICALS. 


‘Bulletin of New Books of 1878 Now Ready. 
. ‘The Second Part of the Reference Catalogue 
—Pages 401 to 802—Now Ready. 


MEMBERS’ TICKETS $5 PER ANNUM, PAYABLE QUARTERLY, If DESIRED. 


OPEN DAY AND E NING. 


Gameron’s Hair Store. 
text fal ot Pars fralds and Switches 


the ussatisfacto on color 
Naturai-Cuorl Coquets, Chatelaines, New Styies. 


CAMERON, 327 Fulton St., opposite Pierrepoint St., Brooklyn. 


Liss | Manx Feeding Bottle, 


TBUSH AYV.., Tth Av.. Brookiya. 
we keep on of 
— Patented July 4, 1876, and October 31, 1876. 
. Improved Pat., 


ap assortmen 
at reduced prices. gg four six seat 
rocka ways, A, ame seat top 
fer 


Oct. 1, 1878. 
-bend. right side u 


axies to both rt can be clexned with the 
pew and already in er. The hk 


‘428 Fulton Street, 


wed of FINE MILLINERY GOODS. 
ntrimm 


Fine of ol 


425° Falton Street, 


OVINGTON. BROTHERS. 


& 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y, 


| 746 248, of own 4—— 


and Ne. 146 State Mt... Chicage. 


A. THOMPSON’S 


Restaurant and Confectionery, 
30 CLINTON S8T., 


TROY LAUNDRY. 
COLLARS and CUFFS laundried equal to new at 
M. E. DOTY’S 
CENT’S FURNISHING STORE. 


A New Assortment of Fail and Winter Goods 
just received. Shirts made to order from $1 up. 


218 Fulton St., near Concord, Brooklyn, 


BURT’S SHOES. 


The best Shoes are those made by 


. EDWIN C. BURT, New York. 
Ass BURT'S o- 


met in gv0ds are 
and send to 


Between Pierrepont am and Fulton Streets. E. URT Co. 
Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, Breek! 
choice Cb of ete., sup- yu, N.Y., 


"te, 
at- 
and Price List 
Goods fur- 


Jor 
alogue 


tite of 

enn re on ! Decorated China, Silver and 
RELIABLE WAITSBRS SENT IN ALL CASES. 


PERRY 


superior English 
amp'es of our ieading st 
trie in 
“PA 


udirg the famous * Ties, 
Cc Pens, mail, 


Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 


le Agents forU.S. New York. 


STEEL 
= PENS. 


L; SMITH HOBART, JOHN C. MOSS, Superintendent. 
RELIEF PLATES, 


and Catalogue Illustrations. Engraved in —_ bya new Photo- 
bemiont We spaper, Boo frow all kinds of Prints, Pen Drawings. Original 4 tograpbs, etc., 
than Wood Cuts. rinting sur- 


bave a perfectly em 
face and the Ines are as deop, as even and assharp as they could —_ y be cut by 
nd. We © guarantee that they will print satisfactorily on wet or dry 

where pa HS or wood cuts can so be printed. Electrotypes can be 


ARTIFICIAL LICHT. 


We have introduced this im t facility which enables ma tp proscoute our wert 
in eleuay weather. and to push through burried orders in the nigh 


pal publishers and manufacturers in 


, and on press 


every in the Union. 
oa Send stamp for illustrated Circular. 
EDDING CANOP: 
w UTILITY Con bo bet 


USE | 
= 
| 
cir-ular avd price-!ist rub- 
DICK- 
ommon slow acting porous plaster. It is. im 
J including liniments and the so-called electrical ————————————————— 
appliances. It contains pew medicinal elemen 
‘hich in eombimation with rubber, possess the 
pain relieving, strengthening ce the stamp on the sole anu |in- 
physician in yo 
0 bove statemen 
F Female Weak 
and 
ough, Affe fons 
ak for neon’s C Seine 
0 other, Sold by Druggists. Sent on receipt of¢ 
~ Ty 
"hy CR warded by 
“By 
attention. 
m receipt or cts. your + 
tationer ter Perry’s Pens. 
ralgia or aches and pains? Are you timid, y c 
ous, and forgetful, and your mind contin- 
idence in yourself and energy for business 
suits? Are you subject to any of the fol- “ | () () 1) ) AVI 1] Q) () 
Le ( 
—* ig 7 ew OL 
| 
one 
tage 
ed to | MODEL PRESS THe ELecrrio QUARTERLY, a large nei 
up THE Famileg trated Journal, conteini fall particulars 
smart 
the | iohundreas worth | 
jusiness men all their printing . esses as low 
thers | is $3. Por tustness printing $10 to $35. Rotary 
power, $100 to $160. Goer 6,000 now in use 
3 awarded at the 


